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Champion Leicester Wether at 1901 Chicago Exposition 


This champion wether at the International live stock exposition last winter was a pure-bred Leicester, bred 
and owned by John Orr of Ontario. During the autumn of 1900, he was champion lamb at the provincial fat 
stock show at Guelph. The succeeding winter he was given a ration of turnips twice a day, one pound of oats 
and bran once a day and all the clover hay he would eat. He was allowed plenty of* exercise. About the middle 
of May he was turned into a rye field and later rape and grass. He was fed daily one pound of a mixture of 


peas and oats until November 1. ,After that he was housed and fed turnips, clover hay with about two pounds 
daily of oats and ‘peas and a small: quantity of oil-cake. 


He was first in all his classes on foot at-Chicago in De- 
cember and was first in the carcass test. , 
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A Prosperous Cabbage Section. 





The soil in the vicinity of Farmingdale, 
L I, is admirably adapted for cabbage 
growing and immense quantities .are con- 
sumed by the nine sauerkraut* factories 
located in this section. Probably 15,- 
000 tonsS are grown within a radius of 
six miles of this town. Prices ranged 
from $8 to $9 per ton at the factories 
the past season, which was an advance of 
$3 to $4 over previous years. The crop, 
however, rotted considerably, reducing the 
yield about 25 per cent. Cabbage is grown 
on almost every farm, the fields ranging 
from 2 to 10 acres each» The crop is 
usually grown on land that was in corn 
the previous year, but sometimes on sod 
land. 

Commercial ‘fertilizer, when used exclu- 
sively, is applied in the drill at the rate of 
1500 to 2000 pounds per acre. It is all fac- 
tory raixed and the popular analysis shows 
ammonia 4, phosphoric acid 8 and potash 
8%. City, manure is often used as a 
broadcast dressing before plowing, at the 
rate of 10 pr 12 tons per acre. In this case 
only 600 td, 800 pounds of fertilizer is used 
in the drill. The land is furrowed out in 
rows 3 féet apart, the fertilizer applied 
and the furrows refilled with plow and 
harrow. It) is then cross marked and plants 
set about 214 feet in the rows, taking about 
5000 plants per acre. Setting is done by 
hand, one man making holes with a sharp 
stake, a boy dropping plants and a second 
man setting plants. In very dry weather 
the plants are watered when set. Planting 
extends from the last of May until early 
July, preferably extending ever several 
weeks that the crop may not ripen all at 
onee. 

All Seasons is the favorite variety and 
nruch care is taken to get pure seed, but 
last year many lots contained several va- 
rieties and considerable loss resulted. The 
field is cultivated both ways with a one- 
horse cultivator and is gone over at least 
once a week, no hand hoeing being done. 
The average yield under fair conditions is 
about 16 tons per acre, although from 20 
to 25 tons are sometimes grown. Walter 
Powell, a prominent farmer, one year had 
a crop of 210 tons from a 10-acre field. De- 
liveries are made in September and QOcto- 
ber. The heads need not be large, but 
must be solid and unbroken. Payment is 
made to suit the convenience of the farm- 
ers, on delivery, weekly or at the end of 
the season. 

——— 

Chemical Value of Fertilizers—I infer, 
that J. F., New, Jersey, desires to know 
what. per cemt means, when applied to fer- 
tilizers or other matenials. .Per cent means 
pounds per hundred, pounds in a hundred. 
That is, where a fertilizer is guaranteed 1% 
% nitrogen, it means that in every .100 
pounds of material, there is 14% pounds of 
nitrogen. If 8% phosphoric acid is guar- 
anteed, it means that there will be 8 pounds 
in 100, and so with the potash, if 10 % is 
guaranteed, it means 10 pounds in a hun- 
dred pounds of material, or a total in the 
100 pounds of 19% pounds.—{[Dr E. B. Voor- 
hees, Director N J Exp Sta. 





The Cowpea is the title of a 64-page. at- 
tractive pamphlet issued by the experiment 
farm of North Carolina state horticultural 
society. The value and uses of this im- 
portant crop .are fully discussed and illus- 
trated. It is neatly bound and can be got- 
ten free by writing Superintendent Experi- 
ment Farm, Southern Pines, N C: -Mention 
this paper when writing. 





Superphosphates—W. S. “A., New York: 
Superphosphate is a mixture of soluble pot- 
ash and sulphate, of lime or gypsum. In 
the “manufacture of ‘Superphosphates, tri- 
ealcite or bone phosphate is ground to a 
fine powder and then mixed with sulphuric 
acid. By dissolving with sulphuric acid, 
two equivalents of calcium are extracted 
from the phosphoric acid by combining with 


the. sulphuric acid. Of the original three 





equivalents of calcium combined with phos- 
phoric acid, only one remains, forming 
monocalcium phosphate (superphosphate). 
In the early use of superphosphates the 
ehief raw material was animal bone, but it 
is now .made from other sources. It con- 
tains a high percentage of soluble phos- 
phoric acid, whieh -will be quickly ayailable 
by the plant. 


Manure Loses Value quickly from leach- 
ing. The New Jersey experiment station 
found that fresh manure on oats gave an 
increase of 275%, whereas the same amount 
of manure which had been leached, then 
applied to the same kind of soil, which was 
planted with the same kind of seed and 
treated in the same manner, gave an in- 
erease of only 58%. 


Forests and Soil*Water—The mechanical 
effect of forests upon soils is shown by the 
increased permeability of the soils by the 
penetration of roots to considerable . depth. 
On mountain sides this is undesirable, as 
there are liable to be severe washings, but as 
long as the forests are allowed to remain 
disastrous floods are not common. 


Occurrence of Nitrates—In spring there 
are comparatively small amounts of ni- 
trates and soluble salts in the surface foot 


“of soil. On oats and clover ground these 


increase rapidly until June 1. On corn and 
potato ground .until July 1. After these 
dates these amounts decrease until August 
1, when they remain constant. 





Nitragin at the North—On a farm in 
British Columbia, there was practically no 
difference in yield of clover from soil inocu- 
lated with pitragjn and that not treated. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washingtoa. 
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Acres of Jersey Asparagus. 


HE district around Mul- 
lica Hill, N J, is noted 
for the asparagus crop, 
the acreage of which is 
increasing quite rapidly. 
The location of the in- 
dustry here is largely 
accidental, as the _ soil 
and climate are no bet- 
ter adapted for the vege- 
table than other parts 
of. the state. Warren 
Atkinson is one of the 
% pioneer growers. He 
began a dozen years ago and now has some 
30 acres. James White grows from four to 
five acres, Nathan Lloyd seven acres and 
Isaac Lloyd three acres. The methods of 
‘all these growers are practically identical. 
Varieties grown include Palmetto, Barr’s 
Mammoth, Elmira and Conover. The favor- 
ite variety is Palmetto, because of its size 
and especially because of its earliness. 
Some growers are digging up their older 
plantations and replanting with Palmetto. 

The asparagus here is hardly so large as 
that grown in the best market gardens of 
New York and New England. The soil is 
rather lighter, although asparagus is usu- 
ally set on soil as heavy and moist as can 
be found, but a double clay soil is not 
satisfactory and the new plantations are 
being set. on land with*an open, porous 
subsoil. Somnie of the land is gravelly and 
this fact is responsible for quite a large 
per cent of crooked stalks in the product. 
The great advantage of Mullica Hill grow- 
ers ‘is the earliness of their crop. It is 
gathered and bunched in the ordinary man- 
ner and shipped to New York and Boston. 
Boston seems to be the more satisfactory 
for the early cuttings and New York for 
the late ones. 

Methods of cultivation differ somewhat 
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from those further north. The preferred 
distance of setting plants is 5x5 feet, allow- 
ing cultivation both ways. This distance 
seems excessive to many of the growers, 
but those who adopt it seem to have the 
largest stalks. The favorite manurial sub- 
stance of the northern growers is stable 
manure from the cities. The Mullica Hill 
experts will have nothing to do with stable 
manure of any kind, but apply commercial 
fertilizers exclusively. Said one grower to 
a representative of American Agricultur- 
ist: “I wouldn’t take stable manure as 
a gift, on account of the weeds. One 
asparagus patch in this town which was 
enriched with stable manure became so full 
of morning glory and other weeds that it 
was almost impossible to cultivate it and 
it became nearly worthless. When fertili- 
zer only is applied, the field can be kept 
clean by Lorse power. Cultivate between 
the plats one way at least and when distant 


setting is practiced, we cultivate both 
ways.” 
After cutting for market is over, the 


whole field is mowed down short and gone 
over with a weeder or short-toothed har- 
row, thus destroying all weed growth. 
Fertilizer is applied at this time and also 
early in the spring, the usual annual ratio 
being about a ton of dissolved S C rock 
and 200 pounds muriate of potash, or an 
equivalent quantity of kainit. These grow- 
ers consider a large per cent of potash 
important. In the spring, there is given a 
dressing of 500 or 600 pounds nitrate of 
soda or dried blood. An important point 
insisted on by some of the growers is to 
raise their own plants from seed. The seeds 
are dropped 1 foot apart in very rich 
land, and, having plenty of room, the 
plants grow rapidly and are as large at the 
end of the first year as ordinary plants two 
years old. Thus from seed planted one 
spring, plants can be raised large enough 
to set the following spring, and these can 
be cut moderately the third year from 
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seed and may be cut freely the. fourth 
year. 

These growers cut for market as late as- 
the seeond week in July, making an excep- 
tionally long season. The best of the grow- 
ers plant no other crop between the rows, 
on the theory that the asparagus roots if 
given room will occupy the whole space. 
An interesting feature of asparagus grow- 
ing here is the purchase of fertilizer on the 
co-operative plan. Therefore, for enrich- 
ing a large part of the 300 or 400 acres of 
asparagus, fertilizers are bought at one 
place, several firms being allowed to com- 
pete for the goods and supply the material 
ready mixed. This secures the very lowest 
prices with no middlemen’s profit. 





Forcing a Few Cucumbers. 


L. C. WRIGHT, NEW YORK. 





We had been thinking for some time vf 
growing under glass outdoors some White 
Spine cucumbers for slicing. We had on 
hand five sash with glass 3x3% feet and also 
four sash 8x3% feet without glass, which 
we covered with cotton cloth. We thor- 
oughly cultivated the plot of ground and 
raked it level, then took 12-inch boards and 
made a frame 47 feet long, 3% feet wide 
and put in the necessary crosspieces to 
slide the sash on, : 

We had ready a compost made of one- 
third each of horse, hog and hen manure, 
which had been thoroughly worked over 
four or five times. Inside the frame we 
made 12 ‘holes 8 inches deep and 2 feet in 
diameter, and stood upright in each one 
two 2-inch tile. Then put a large shovelful © 
of the manure in each hole and thoroughly 
mixed it with half the soil, which had been 
taken out. On each hill was put a large 
handful of wood ashes and the balance of 
the soil put back. Five pounds of fertilizer 
were sown on top of the hills and raked in 
with a garden rake. The hills were now 4 
[To Page 677.] 
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Sow Some Buckwheat. 


This crop is at. its best in the more hu- 
mid and cooler portions of the United 
States. It grows readily in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, South Dakota and Michigan. It is 
not a great grain crop, but yet large areas 
are produced in some sections. It is one 
of those grain crops which should be grown 
in a small way on almost every farm. In 
the first place, it is an excellent honey crop. 
Where bees are kept it furnishes honey 
during the dry portion of the year when 
other flowers are not in blossom. An acre 
pr two on each farm will pay, as buckwheat 
flour is exceedingly desirable in every home. 
Furthermore, it can be sown in June or 
July as a catch crop after such crops as 
wheat, early vegetables and the like. In 
this way two crops can be secured from the 
pame piece of ground in one season. 

Prepare the ground as for any other 
small grain crop, giving particular atten- 
tion to having the seedbed well pulverized 
and well compacted. It can be sown with 
a drill, but is usually broadcasted before 
harrowing at the rate of two to four pecks 
per acre. If it gets a good start, it will 
soon cover the ground and crowd out weeds, 
which may appear. The plant blossoms 
continuously until it is stopped by frost. 
Seed ripens from the early blossoms and 
when the first seeds are in condition for 
cutting. the crop should be harvested. 

Harvesting is not easy, as the plant 
branches freely, thus making it difficult to 
handle. It can be cut with a self binder 
or with a self rake reaper. Many farmers 
simply mow it with the ordinary grass 
mower, rake it with a horse rake and shock 
it like hay. It is allowed to remain in the 
field until well cured, when it can be 
threshed. It is desirable to thresh as soon 
as dry. 

Buckwheat can be grown on comparative- 
ly poor ground, and it is one of those crops 


which leaves the ground in first-class me- - 


chanical condition. It adds nothing to the 
soil in the way of nitrogen, but humus is 
made available from the quite extensive 
root system. As the straw is valueless as 
a feed, it can be distributed over the field 
and made to assist in increasing the fer- 
tility of the land. 


Invasion of the f7-Year Locust. 


The last appearance of the swarm of in- 
sects known as cicadas or 17-year locusts 
was noted in 1885. There are many broods 
of these insects, some one of which occur 
nearly every season. This is the largest 
brood known and they will begin emerging 
from their subterranean homes this month. 
They come from the ground rapidly and 
climb up on every available tree and shrub 
or other object near them. At times the 
ground and other objects are literally cov- 
ered with them. The sections where they 
will be most noticeable will include eastern 
Illinois, Sauk county, Wis, all of Indiana, 
western Ohio, southern Michigan, central 
Kentucky, eastern Tennessee, western North 
Carolina, northern Georgia, portions of Vir- 
ginia, eastern West Virginia, most of Mary- 
land, Delaware and New Jersey, eastern 
and southern Pennsylvania, in scattered lo- 
calities in western New York and in Rut- 
land county, Vt. 

They begin to emerge from the ground 
usually at sunset and continue coming out 
until about 9 o’clock. After climbing upon 
some object they fasten themselves in a se- 
cure position and begin to transform. The 
skin splits down the middle of the back 
and the insect crawls out, unfolding its 
wings. 
creamy color, but later become darker, 
while the wings become very transparent, 
resembling those of the wasp in structure. 
Frequently several days before they come 
from the ground they build tubes in a very 
peculiar way. These little chimneys of 
earth, nearly capped, often cover the ground 
several weeks before the insects appear. 
They are built of soft particles of clay or 


At first they are a yellowish or: 


mud brought up from below. The object of 
these peculiar huts is not definitely known, 
but it is supposed they are constructed dur- 
ing the warm spring days to enable the in- 
sects to come near the surface of the ground. 
The proper day not having yet arrived for 
their emergence, they construct these tubes, 
in which they remain. They are practicaHy 
helpless and are eagerly devoured by birds 
and other insect eating animals. 

The gradual clearing away of our forests 
and other places has been a great check 
upon the multiplication of these insects. 
The female when full-fiedged loses no time 
in depositing from 400 to 600 eggs in slits 
cut in the twigs of trees upon which they 
are resting. After the eggs are deposited 
she falls to the ground and dies. The eggs 
remain in the twigs six or seven weeks 
before the young insects hetch. They drop 
to the ground, immediately burrow below 
the surface, where they remain for 17 years. 
The next invasion of this brood may be ex- 
pected in 1919 over the same area. The in- 
sects in the adult stage take no food. Their 
mouth parts are only rudimentary. The 
continual buzzing of the cicada during its 
active period is often irritating and dis- 
tressing to sensitive persons. 


Seeneid Use of Cement Silo. 


DILLWYN STRATTON, COLUMBIANA COUNTY, O. 


Durability was our first consideration in 
silo construction, my brother and I hav- 
ing each lost a wooden silo after about 12 
years’ use from the decay of the wood- 
work. Stone was durable and we figured 
on great quantities of them, rejoicing in so 
good a place for our surplus surface stone. 
The work to get them into a permanent 
structure figured beyond our judgment 
of prudent economy. Brick were next 
considered. They, too, run into expen- 
diture very rapidly. So we were very 
ready for a new combination; this we found 
in lath and plaster. The thought came to 
us that horizontal lathing with green two- 
inch lath 5-8-inch thick would effectually 
hoop, at the same time make good surface 
for plaster. These we nailed to perpen- 
dicular studding set on circular founda- 
tion 16 inches from center to center. 

With this outline we began work, finding 
materials and work for the plaster much 
less expensive than we had estimated. One 
man plastered our 150 ton silo in less than 
ten hours. It cracked a little around’ the 
top where the heat from the roof and air 
had the most influence upon it. This we 
remedied by a coat of cement wash com- 
pletely closing up the fine network of little 
cracks. After this had thoroughly dried 
we gave it a coat of coal tar boiling hot. 
This soon dried leaving a rather smooth 
surface. Our neighbors could not believe 
such a building could withstand the tre- 
mendous pressure. In our old square silo 
12 by 24 feet, the 7 by 9 inch beam at 
top broke and came two feet out of line 
from the lateral pressure of the silage. 
It was a question whether those limber 
lath and frail studding would stand the 
pressure when the pit was filled. Even 
our carpenter did not desire to be present 
the last day of filling. On every hand the 
question was asked whether Stratton’s silo 
had busted. This element of venture 
served to increase interest in the new con- 
struction. Visitors came from many places 
to see the structure. 

Shortly after New Year’s, when we were 
feeding the finest silage we had ever seen, 
a turn came in the feeling regarding our 
venture. The cement was as hard as stone. 
The walls were as true as a die, and while 
it did not cost as much as a good wood 
silo, in all probability it would outlast 
six of them. Our neighbors did not figure 
long as the object lesson carried its own 
logic. Eight neighbors built substantial 
silos of same kind, consequently we have 
ten cement silos and as many enthusiasts. 
The carpenter who feared to be about 
our silo when it was filled was head fellow 
in the construction of the others. The op- 
position, ridicule and the incredulity at 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


first helped to bring out arguments and 
finally to convince our friends that we 
were right. 


Planting and Cultivating Soy Beans. 


DWIGHT S. DALBY, ILLINOIS. 


To the farmer of the corn belt the vital 
question is that of soil fertility. He no 
longer has the rich black virgin soil, but 
in too many cases is reaping the results of 
a long continued system of continuous corn 
cropping, in the gradual decrease year by 
year of his yields. The conclusion is that 
some elements’ of plant food haye been 
depleted in the soil, and with many of our 
soils, the lacking element is nitrogen. 
However the farmer has a solution to the, 
nitrogen problem in the growing of le- 
gumes. The soy bean is one of these, and 
compares favorably with clover, cowpeas 
or alfalfa as a storer of nitrogen in the 
soil. It has the advantage over clover and 
alfalfa of being a quick maturing crop 
(maturing in 60 to 90 days) and thus can 
be used as a catch crop or between crop 
where clover would have no place. The 
yields of succeeding crop of corn have been 
raised from 10 to 15 bushels per acre due to 
the influence:'of a previous crop of soy 
beans. 

The soy bean makes an excellent forage 
or soiling crop for hogs and cattle. It 
makes a hay that is richer in digestible 
nutrients than clover and the seed of soy 
beans is richer in protein and fat than 
linseed meal and has the same laxative 
effect. The following table will show 
something of its feeding value as compared 
with other feeds. 

VALUE AND COMPOSITION OF STOCK FEEDS. 
Pro- Carbohy- Fat, *Val of 
tein,% drates,% % nutrients 
$1.15 

.79 


Feed 
Soy bean grain 
Cowpea grain 
Linseed meal 
Wheat bran 
Corn 
Oats 
Soy bean hay 
Cowpea hay 
Red clover 
Soy bean straw 
Cowpea straw 
*In 100 pounds feed 

The planting should be delayed until the 
soil becomes thoroughly warmed. For 
central Illinois, June lis early enough. Seed 
planted as late as July 25 have matured 
before frost. In preparing the seedbed for 
soy beans, it is best to plow the ground 
early, about a month before planting, and 
then harrow once a week until planting 
time to conserve moisture and kill the 
weeds. In this way the cultivation is 
largely and certainly more economically 
done before planting. 

BEST METHODS OF PLANTING. 

The method of planting depends upon the 
disposition you expect to make of the crop 
and the character of the soil. I would not 
recommend sowing soy beans broadcast for 
any purpose, as it requires twice or three 
times the amount of seed, and the seed 
saved would more than balance the extra 
work of drilling. When planting for seed, 
the soy beans should be drilled in rows not 
closer than 2 feet apart, using a wheat drill 
and stopping up part of the hoes, and al- 
lowing every third hoe to run, or using a 
drill corn planter and straddling the rows. 
If the soil is very rich, the beans will be 
thick enough if planted with a corn plant- 
er, making the rows 3% feet apart, as the 
vines will spread and cover the ground 
when planted at this distance on rich soil. 
When planting by the latter method, one 
peck of seed per acre will suffice, and the 
thicker planting would not require more 
than two pecks per acre. 

For hay or soiling, the beans may be 
drilled in rows about 18 inches apart, with 
the wheat drill, stopping up every other 
hole in seed box. This thick planting pre- 
vents the stems from getting so large and 
woody and makes more palatable feed. This 
method requires from two to three pecks 
seed per acre. The four-row sugar beet 
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COWPEAS. AFTER WHEAT; VINES 35 TO 40 INCHES HIGH. 


drill has been recommended by some grow- 
ers, but I have not had any experience with 
that machine myself. One point to observe 
in choosing the drill is to avoid any kind 
of a force feed that cracks the seed: 

The weeder is a very useful tool in culti- 
vation and the ordinary corn cultivator can 
be used. The four-row sugar beet cultiva- 
tor will work to good advantage where the 
beet planter has been used. A shallow cul- 
tivation to keep the surface mulch loose 
and the ground free from weeds is all the 
cultivation necessary. In cultivating, care 
must be taken not to work the field when 
the vines are damp, as the leaves break off 
very readily then. 


Legumes for Catch and Odd-Time Crops. 


Cc. L. NEWMAN, ARKANSAS,> 








In the states in which wheat, oats, rye, 
etc, are harvested by the middle of ~June, 
such plants as the cowpea and soy bean 
may be sown after these green crops are 
harvested, and mature in time to be fol- 
lowed by these same grain crops, or by 
grasses, clover or any crop adapted to fall 
sowing. The usual practice with grain 
growers is to allow the stubble to become 
overgrown with ragweeds, crab grass, cock- 
leburs and other noxious weeds. Whether 
the area from which the grain is harvested 
is to be sown to some fall, winter or spring 
crop or not, the cowpea and soy bean may 
be profitably grown for silage, hay, pas- 
turage, grain or green manure, and. serve 
those purposes before the soil is again 
broken for grain, grass or clover that may 
follow, and serve the triple purpose of sup- 
pressing noxious weeds, increasing the fer- 
tility of the land, and the production of 
silage, hay, grain or pasturage. 

Cowpeas and soy beans sown after the 
harvesting of grain furnish an excellent 
and large quantity of stock food in August, 
September and October. Canada field peas 
and crimson clover sown in July or early 
in August supplement the cowpeas and soy 
beans from October or November until 
spring. Winter vetch and rye sown in Au- 
gust and September will furnish grazing 
from November to April. 

These winter pasturage plants should not, 
however, be grazed while the soil is 
frozen. Unless the winter is unus- 
ually severe, excellent and abundant pas- 
turage may be furnished throughout the 
winter from Virginia, Tennessee and Ar- 
kansas southward. A better appreciation 
of the cheapness with which live stock may 
be grown when permitted to gather their 
own food from crops especially grown for 
the purpose, has given an impetus to live 
stock production in the middle south, and 
more and better animals are kept. 





Clover pasture is excellent for pigs while 
fresh. It is also good later, provided a lit- 
tle grain is fed in addition. 








Breeds and Feeds in Dairy Cows. 


PROF ANDREW M. SOULE, UNIV OF TENN. 





Can some one tell me what relationship 
exists between breeds and feeds in connec- 
tion with butter fat in dairy cows.—[C. E. 
Jenkins, Tennessee. 

If one reviews the tests that’ have been 
made, they will be led to believe that there 
is quite as much variation between ani- 
mals of the same breed as between animals 
of different breeds, and that the economic 
use of feeds is influenced quite as much 
by individuality as by breed. It is true, 
of course, ‘that the cow bred-specifically 
along dairy lines and specialized-for many 
years for one purpose produces cheaper 
milk and butter than the so-called dual 
purpose animal or the _ specialized beef 
type. 

But the value of a breed will be deter- 
mined so much by environment that it is 
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a hard matter to say just what advantage 
one breed may have over another. For ex- 
ample, some breeds produce a rich milk 
which is essentially adapted for butter 
making and would not be so profitable in 
a dairy, especially where the milk was sold 
without guarantee or regard to the fat 
content, just so it complied-with the stand- 
and youutend by the state or city inspection: 
laws. 

On the other hand, the milk of some 
breeds of cattle is a little richer in casein 
and better adapted for cheese making. Then 
the question will frequently arise in the 
section where a specialty cannot be carried 
on successfully as to whether.the dual pur- 
pose animal, which will produce a fair prof- 
it on milk and butter and also a superior 
article for beef production, is not the best 
animal to select. One must therefore con- 
sider environment very seriously before 
attempting to determine which breed is the 
best for his purpose, and he must above 
everything keep the matter of individuality 
in his mind, as this really forms the basis 
of successful breeding and feeding. 


DUAL PURPOSE AND UTILITY TYPES. 


For the farmer who desires to establish 
a small herd.of a dozen cows, where dairy- 
ing: is to be made a specialty, I would 
advise the selection of the highest type 
sire and crossing on grade cows of excep- 
tional individuality and quality. It has 
been shown by frequent experiment that 
grade cattle, whether for either beef or 
milk production, are quite the equal of the 
pure-bred, and as they are hardier and 
better rustlers, they do not require quite 
so much care and attention. 

For a working herd on a farm where 
dairying is the object kept in view, a small 
herd of exceptionally fine cows can be 
built up after this method at comparative- 
ly little cost. If the person is not so sit- 
uated as to make a specialty of dairying, 
I would advise the use of a high grade 
beef sire, say of the Shorthorn type, on 
the milking strains of Shorthorn cows 
which may either be grades or pure breds, 
So they possess the characteristics desired. 
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This will enable him to produce animals 
of, dual purpose qualities having 2 wider 
utility than the special dairy type and 
be better suited to the requirements or his 
surroundings. 

Some of the experimental data obtained 
at the world’s fair and in other experi- 
ments with regard to the relation between 
breeds and feeds and animal individuality 
are unusually interesting. In the 15 days’ 
Columbian dairy test, it was found that 
the cost of producing 100 pounds butter 
fat with light weight Jerseys, Guernseys 
and Shorthorns was 16.45, 16.23 and 22.06 
cents respectively; with medium sized 
Jerseys, Guernseys and Shorthorns, the 
cost was 16°09, 16.74 and 17.79 cents, and 
with heavy Jerseys, Guernseys and Short- 
horns, 16.33, 14.40 and 12.45 cents respec- 
tively. These results do not show as much 
difference as one would anticipate, though 
slightly in favor of the heaviest animals. 

At the Minnesota experiment. station, 
where four quite distinct types of cows 
were compared, the cost of a pound of but- 
ter fat was observed to be as follows: With 
the beef type, 17.5 cents; with the medium 
beef type, 15.1 cents; with the light, slim 
dairy cow, 14.6 cents; with the pure dairy 
type, 12.5 cents. According to ¢4hese _ re- 
sults conformation influences the cost of 
producing a pound of fat more than the 
size or the breed of animal. This substan- 
tiates the claim already made that indi- 
viduality is one of the prime factors to 
be considered in dealing with animal life. 

As a further evidence of the important 
influence that individuality may have on 
dairy cows, the results obtained by Waters 
& Hess at the Pennsylvania experiment 
station are interesting, though only two 
or three cases can be cited here. It was 
Observed that while cows No 1 and No 2 
consumed about 15.5 pounds of digestible 
matter per day at a cost of 18 cents, they 
made a daily net profit of 25 and 22 cents 
respectively, while cows No 8 and 9, con- 
suming 13.7 pounds of digestible matter 
at a cost of 16 cents, made a net profit 
of 8 and 3 cents respectively. 

Where herds of 25 cows of the Jersey, 
Guernsey and Shorthorn breed were tested 
for 15 days at the Columbian exposition 
to ascertain the relative value of the dif- 
ferent breeds for cheese production, the net 
gain shown was $119.82, $88.30 and $81.36 
respectively. 

NET GAIN BEST COW IN CHEESE AND BUTTER TESTS 
Cheese Butter Butter 

Breed Name of cow 15 days 30 days 90 days 
Jersey—Ida Marigold 
Guernsey—Sweet Ada ... 

Shorthorn—Nora 

Jersey—Brown Bessie $24.69 $73.22 
Guernsey—Purity .......- 19.38 
Guernsey—Materna ........ - 67.82 
Shorthorn—Nora .... 52.63 
Shorthorn—Kitty Clay ‘4th. 20.04 

Finally, the results of carrying 45 pure- 
bred cows through 27 lactation periods may 
be quoted with propriety. Here it was seen, 
according to Henry, that 100 pounds of 
milk and one pound of fat cost respectively: 
COMPARATIVE COSTS OF MILK AND FAT, IN CENTS 

Cost of Cost of 

Brecd 100 lbs milk IIb fat 
American Holderness 76.0 - 20.1 
PRED. oc cud ccccsccuncceteen 21.5 
Devon 94.0 20.5 
Guernsey .. oaeéon bean 15.8 
Holstein- Friesian 74.7 21.5 
Jersey 94.7 17.4 
Shorthorn 78.7 19.4 

These figures make it clear that while 
both feeds and breeds play an important 
part in the economy of the dairy cow, the 
question of individuality is one that must 
be considered first, last and all the time: 
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Experience with a Calf Feeder. 


For the past two years I have been feed- 
ing our calves on a calf feeder advertised 
in your columns. My success has been the 
most satisfactory. Previous to the use of 
the feeder my calves scoured badly. Since 
its use we have never had a case. I con- 
sider it indispensable. How long is it ad- 
visable to keep a calf on the feeder? Would 
it not be well to use it until they are two 


CATTLE AND SHEEP 


or three months old? They do so much 
better when fed in the natural slow way. 
My calves raised in this manner have never 
bothered in the least about sucking the 
cows when turned in the same lot.—[ Karl 
B. Husselman, De Kalb County, Ind. 

Your success with the calf feeder is cer- 
tainly gratifying and should serve as a 
good example to other farmers and stock- 
raisers. We would leave the calves on the 
feeder for two to four months if you have 
the .skimmilk for them. They will grow 
faster and make larger and better animals 
if they can have an abundance of good 
skimmilk while young. If you have enough 
milk it will pay to give it to them for six 
months; giving some wheat, bran and lin- 
seed meal at the same time. This is best 
fed dry. 


Dipping Sheep. at Shearing Time. 


J. H. SKINNER, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 


One gallon of dip costing $1.50 will make 
100 gallons of dip when properly diluted for 
dipping. The best time for dipping is at 
shearing time just after the wool has been 
removed. The tickS usually leave the old 
sheep, going to the lambs, before or at the 
time of shearing, so it becomes necessary 
to dip the entire flock in order to get rid of 
them. 

Where one .man has a sufficient number 
of sheep, he should own a dipping tank, 
but where several neighbors own sheep, 
one tank may serve the neighborhood. The 
most successful hog men are dipping their 
hogs nowadays, so the tank may serve a 
double purpose. Galvanized iron tanks 
made especially for this work are so cheap 
and durable that any other sort of tank is 
expensive. There are several sheep dips in 
the market which can be bought. They 
come in a concentrated form-and should 
be used according to the manufacturer’s 
directions. Avoid dips which contain lime 
and sulphur, as they are injurious to the 
wool. 

A convenient method of dipping is to have 
the tank set at the end of a narrow lane or 
shute, leading out from the sheep pen or 
barn. The lane may be temporary where 
hurdles are available. The tank for con- 
venience should be sunk a foot or more in 
the ground. After the sheep have been 
sheared, they (lambs included) are driven 
through the lane, which should be narrow 
enough to cause the sheep to go single file, 
to the tank. As they are forced into the 
tank, a man, or two if available, catches 
the sheep to see that it becomes thoroughly 
soaked, forces the head under for a second 
and then assists it in getting out of the 
tank. The sheep should remain in the dip 
long enough to thoroughly saturate the wool 
to the skin. If a low-wheeled wagon with 
bed and sideboards on is at hand, it is a 
good plan to back it up to the tank, al- 
towing the sheep to come out of the tank 
into the wagon, where they should remain 
until the wagon is full. This keeps them 
from shaking the dip off for a little time, 
and is also about the hight of the top of 
the tank, making a good platform upon 
which to land. 

Where sheep are regularly and thoroughly 
dipped once a year there is usually no need 
of a second dipping; but in case ticks are 
found on them they should be dipped again 
in the fall just before cool weather. Dip- 
ping is not only a remedy for ticks and 
lice, but is practiced as a cure and preven- 
tive of scab. 


Barb Wire Cut—W. H. A., Kentucky, has 
a horse that got the joint of its hind leg 
cut. It is swollen and does not heal. Mix 
one ounce acetate of lead and one-half 


ounce sulphate of zinc with one quart soft- 


water, and bathe the part well twice a day 
with a little of this mixture. Bathe the 
swollen part as well as the sore with the 
lotion. 


Pure Water should always be available 
in the pig lot, no matter how much sloppy 
feed is given. Hogs like an occasional 
drink of clean water, 
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How to Improve Country Butter. 
H. BE. VAN NORMAN, INDIANA. 





Beginning with the cow. Is she decently 
clean when the milking is done, or is there 
a liberal coating of manure clinging to her 
sides? Mugh labor may besavedin the keep- 
ing of cows clean byhavinga gutter behind 
the row of stalls. It is practically no trouble 
to have a cloth or a brush handy and wipe 
off the udder before milking. 

Where only a few cows are kept, much of 
the cream is allowed to get too old before 
churning and this has a detrimental effect 
on the quality of the product. We should not 
try to keep cream more than three or four 
days before churning, and if weather and 
other conditionsare unfavorable,as in sum- 
mer, it is better to churn even oftener if the 
best quality is wanted. -As cold retards 
ripening, the cream should be kept as cold 
and sweet (don’t let it freeze in winter) as 
possible until the day before churning, then 
allow it to warm up, or if very sweet, 
warm it up by placing in a warm room, or 
setting the vessel which holds it into warm 
water, so that by churning time it will have 
become pleasantly sour, be thick and have 
a glossy look. 

Do not add any cream for at least 
18 hours before churning as this newer 
cream does not churn as readily as the 
other and is frequently the cause of 
the long time spent in churning. Then, too, 
the ripe cream churns quickly, and as the 
churning is then stopped the sweeter cream 
runs out in the buttermilk and is lost. 
Many have noticed a layer of cream on but- 
termilk which has stood a while. This 
undoubtedly results from trying to churn 
a mixture of sweet and sour cream. Un- 
evenly ripened cream makes hard churn- 
ing, and loss of butter in the buttermilk. 
Overripe cream impairs the quality of the 
butter, and often causes white specks, due 
to the casein, which has been coagulated by 
the overripeness and is carried through the 
churning and left in the butter. 

Skimmilk for Calves—The cost of feed 
for a skimmilk calf raised to six months’ 
old was about $9, as determined by the 
Nebraska experiment station. Where a 
market for butter is accessible even cows 
with a beefy tendency can be milked with 
profit and their calves raised with little 
cost or work. The station believes it may 
be safely concluded that by careful feeding 
good steers can be raised on skimmilk, us- 
ing ground feed to replace the loss of butter 
fat. 





To Cure a Kicking Heifer, tie a rope 
around one hind leg’ down ‘near the foot, 
and then take a slip hitch around the horns, 
Now make her kick to her heart's content. 
Then shift over to the other side. One 
dose was enough for the one I had. For a 
colt I would put on a surcingle with a ring 
on the side to slip the rope through. Hitch 
first around the neck and then a noose 
around the nose.—[V. T. Lundvall, Aroos- 
took County, Me. 





Aeration of Milk not only extends the 
time during’ which it remains sweet, but 
eliminates the animal odors and frequently 
the odors produced by feeding stock on 
dandelion, silage and the like. Cbdvering 
milk cans with moistened cloths keeps the 
temperature several degrees. lower than fail- 
ure to do this. 

When Overripe Milk is received at the 
cheese factory the only way to handle it 
is to set at a low temperature, add a large 
amount of rennet. When the curd is cut, 
atir until the whey has separated well 
before heating. If these points are looked 
after a cheese of fair quality will result. 





Shorts for Pigs—This feed is especially 
valuable for young pigs and when fed in 
connection with corn is not only excellent 
for growing but is also valuable for fat- 
tening hogs as well. 
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STOCK 
Profit in Poultry. 


An Ordinary Farm Flock of Fowls. 





THE RESULTS ATTAINED BY CHARLES PIERSON 
AUGUR OF CONNECTICUT IN AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST’S POULTRY CONTEST. 


I started the poultry record to show what 
an ordinary flock of hens would do under 
ordinary farm conditions. They were al- 
lowed to range at will and aside from the 
care necessary to raise a few chicks for 
table use and for winter layers, they were 
treated with the ordinary farm neglect. I 
started the year with 17 hens and two 
males, a White Wyandot cross, some being 
pure-bred, others fifteen-sixteenths and 
three-quarters. The henhouse is 8x20 feet, 
with two apartments, and is a cheaply 
built affair, attached to the southwest cor- 
ner of a small barn. 

Six feet of the south end is divided from 
the rest, lighted with two south windows 





AND DAIRY 
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and used as a feed room in winter and 
scratching shed in cool or wet days of 
spring and fall. The roosts are three poles 
laid on notched boards, nailed to four mov- 
able posts. They can be taken out and 
cleaned in two minutes, and the supports 
can be taken apart and very readily 
cleaned. The nest boxes are built outside 
the coop, in the shed of the barn adjoining, 
with openings into the coop or house. 2 
feet from the ground. A 4-inch board 
is placed in front of the nest entrance, on 
which the hens jump to enter the nests. In 
April the hens laid 388 eggs and only two 
tried to sit, one of which hatched 14 chick- 
ens from 17 eggs. _ 

Most of the feed was picked up, angle 
worms and grass forming a large part of 
their diet. Two quarts whole corn was 
given every morning and occasionally some 
H O feed, with a tablespoonful of condition 
powders, was given dry at night. Thé 
chickens were fed entirely on H O feed. 
Two hens and two pullets were set in May 
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and the chicks of each pair given to one 
hen and the other shut up for a day or two 
and then put with the main flock. Two 
Wyandots laid continuously from. February 
15 to along in May, with the exception of 
one day for each in April. In’ summer Tf 
fed H O feed and cracked corn, two.quarts 
each to the hens. 

During the summer the fowls had no care 
except the morning feed, Grasshoppers, 
apples and other stuff that they could pick 
satisfied them. During the fall and 
winter the hens were given two quarts 
wheat at night and had all the .corn 
they could gather during the day. To 
get winter eggs” one must put 
fowls in good condition and begin to crowd 
the pullets as early as September t. _ The 
average number of hens kept during the 
year, not counting a pullet until eight 
months old as a hen, for none of them 
commmenced laying earlier, was about 15 
and the total number of eggs laid during 
the year was 2764, making an average for 
each hen of something over 175. Leaving 
out chicken thieves and dogs, I would 
have made a fair showing. The feed, 
bought and home-grown, was worth $13.85, 
eges sold and used $55.21, and poultry 
$10.43. The little labor required was valued 
at $3, leaving a profit of $48.79. 


Distribution of Honey Interests. 


With more than 4,000,000 swarms of bees, 
average value of about $2.50, scattered 
through the United States, the bee industry 
is one of no mean proportions. The official 
census returns, here published for the first 
time, naturally show very uneven distri- 
bution. The south is better represented in 
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*Produced on farms in 1899. 
fIncludes value of beeswax. 
bee culture than generally recognized, 
while leading states in the north and west 
include New York, Missouri, Illinois, Cali- 
fornia, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Iowa and 
Michigan. Texas is credited with more 
Swarms of bees than any other state, fol- 
lowed by North Carolina, Tennessee and 
Alabama in the order named. The average 
value of swarms returned by farmers is 
highest in the northwest and lowest in. the 
south. The returns show that in the cen- 
Sus year the output of honey for the United 
States averaged about 15 pounds per 
swarm. The average in California was 28, 
Utah 38, Wisconsin 25, New York 18, IIli- 
nois 17, Georgia 9, Texas 12 pounds, ete. 
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A Con-enient Chicken Coop Door. 


E, F,. BARRY. 


While ‘making a _ visit to George I. 
Moore’s farm in Plymouth county, Mass, he 
called my attention to a chicken coop door 
that he invented and has used for some 
time. The arrangement is.simple, as the 


A DOOR THAT NEVER STICKS. 


drawing will show, but is nevertheless ef- 
fective. Doors that slide up and down 
between cleats are apt to bind when swelled 
by a rain. 

When doors are fitted with hinges, unless 
of leather, they will rust and break when 
exposed to the weather. Mr Moore has ob- 
viated all this trouble by the use of a com- 
mon %-inch carriage bolt, and the door is 
opened and closed with ease no matter 
what the weather may be. The entrance 
hole to the coop should be circular and 
about 10 inches across, while the door must 
be about 1 inch larger, with one side pear 
shape, in which to bore the hole for the 
bolt on which the door is hung. 

The door rests on a cleat, the upper side 
of which just fits the side of the door. Mr 
Moore has used these doors double on some 
of his coops, one inside, the other out, thus 
giving greater protection to the inmates, 
especially in the fall and winter months. 
In freezing weather the outside door might 
stick to the cleat, but this trouble can be 
avoided by driving two shingle nails or 
screws on each side of the cleat for the 
door to rest on. To insure the easy work- 
ing of the door it would be well to put a 
washer between it and the side of the coop, 
which will prevent binding during a rain- 
storm. 


Clipping Queen’s Wings—This is com- 
monly done to prevent the queen from 
flying away with the swarm. It should 
be done when the bees are gathering a 
little honey and is best accomplished in 
the early part of the season during fruit 
bloom, The bees should be handled, if 
possible, without smoke. When the queen 
is found, which is a somewhat difficult 
feature for the novice, she should be taken 
by the wings with the thumb and finger of 
the right hand, pass her to the left hand, 
let her grasp the end of the second finger 
of the left hand with her feet and then 
close the thumb and fore finger gently 
against her body, letting the abdomen 
hang down from the second finger. Clip 
the wing on one side slantingly lengthwise, 
taking only the lace. Do not cut the hard 
bony part. Place her on the top bar of the 
hive and let her go. If it is done right, 
there should be no loss of queens. ; 


Lime for Gapes—My chicks have gapes 
every year. I never had much success with 
horsehair but air-slacked lime seems to 
cure every time. I use it as follows: Take 
a large can with open top (a pail will an- 
swer) and when the chickens first begin to 
sneeze put them in the can and place a 
thin burlap bag over it.. Then put some 
fresh air-slacked lime on the bag and. shake 
the can until the chickens inhale. the lime 
dust thoroughly. If necessary repeat in 
about two days.—[A. W. Smith, Sullivan 
County, N Y. . 


.A cheap method 


POULTRY AND APIARY 


Insect and Fungous Pests. 
Witches? Brooms on Cherry Trees. 


PROF F, C. STEWART, NEW YORK EXP STA. 


In Germany there is a common and de- 
structive disease of cherry trees called 
Hexenbesen (witches’ brooms). In Amer- 
ica this disease is rare, but wherever it oc- 
curs _it is likely to attract attention. 
Branches. affected by it become greatly 
thickened and produce large numbers of 
shoots. growing close together in a manner 
suggestive of a rude brush broom. The 
leaves’ on thése brooms are reddish and 
wrinkled and appear simultaneously with 
the blossoms, but somewhat earlier than 
the leaves on the rest of the tree. The 
brooms themselves produce no blossoms 
and hence they are conspicuous as bushy, 
reddish growths contrasted with the mass 
of white blossoms. About June 1 the af- 
fected leaves fall and are replaced by 
healthy ones. Thereafter the brooms are 
inconspicuous until the following spring 
when the first leaves are again reddish. 
We have seen this disease in several places 
on Long Island, three places in the Hud- 
son river valley and four places in western 
New York. It has also been reported from 
Germantown, Pa, and Newark, N J. Prob- 
ably it occurs in various other places 
throughout -eastern United States. On 











WITCHES’ BROOM ON EARLY RICHMOND CHERRY. 


Long Island where we have watched it for 
six years it does not seem to spread. It 
is not likely to become troublesome, but 
in case it should show 2 tendency in that 
direction it could be easily controlled by 
cutting out and burning the affected 
branches. It is caused by a fungus closely 
related to the peach leaf curl fungus. 


German Method with Gypsy Moth— 
practiced in many 
parts of Germany consists in securing a 
tank holding several quarts and fill with 
kerosene. The escape pipe is in the form of 
a small tube. The whole apparatus may 
be carried in the hand or at the end of a 
pole. A string attached to a valve allows 
the operator to discharge the kerosene upon 
the individual egg clusters. 
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SOME GOOD TYPES OF FRUIT PACKAGES 


Our 
represent (1) 
(3) five-eighths Delaware, 


illustration shows several 


the popular six-basket carrier, 
(4) one-third bushel 
bushel climax basket, and (6) five-eighths Delaware splint cover. 


types of packages quite universally used. These 


(2) bushel basket with slatted cover, 
New York basket, (5) one-fifth 
Of these the six- 


basket carrier and climax types are the most universally used and very popular in all 


local markets. 


Most of these packages were 


mentioned in our article on Page 644, 


printed last week, cut omitted for lack of s pace. 


Spraying Tomatoes for Blight and Insects 


PROF W. G. JOHNSON. 





In your opinion what would be the best 
formula for spraying tomatoes for both 
blight and insects? Having about 125,000 
tomato plants ready to go into the field, I 
want to get ready for these pests. Would 
it’ be advisable to spray once while the 
plants are in the bed?—[W. F. Allen, 
Wicomico County, Md. 

It would certainly be advisable to spray 
young tomato plants once or even twice 
while they are in the bed before they are 
taken to the field and set out. In this way 
they can be gone over very much more 
economically. If the work is done thor- 
oughly, the results will be very marked in 
the retention of efoliage and the warding 
off of attacks of blight and insect pests. 
Usually young tomato plants are badly at- 
tacked by a small insect known as the 
flea beetle. They injure the plants by per- 
forating the leaves and in many cases 
completely destroy them. 

One of the very best spraying materials 
for tomato plants is the bordeaux mixture 
made according to the 4-6-50 formula; that 
is 4 pounds of bluestone, 6 pounds lime, 
and 50 gallons of water. Insects can be 
destroyed at the same time by adding to 
the bordeaux about two quarts of arsenate 
of lead solution to each barrel of the ma- 
terial. If there is any apprehension of 
serious damage by imsects double the 
quantity of the arsenate of Jead. This can 
be used without the least fear ofeinjuring 
the foliage. This material remains well in 
suspension and does not need constant agli- 
tation in bordeaux or water as does paris 
green. In American Agriculturist for 
April 12 we gave a formula for making and 
applying this material. It can be pur- 
chased from our advertisers ready for di- 
lution at 15 to 20 cents per pound. For all 
leaf-eating insects -arsenate of lead or 
disparene is far superior to paris green. 





Peach Crop Improved by Thinning. 





With the favorable reports that have come 
from most peach belts, indications point 
to a fairly good peach crop this season. 
The product can be greatly improved in 
quality by judicious’ thinning. Many 
growers have been backward about adopt- 
ing this method, but most experienced up- 
to-date fruit growers practice thinning reg- 
ularly. No orchard work pays better. The 
quality of the fruit isemuch improved and 
brings top prices on the market. The time 
for thinning depends somewhat upon the 
variety and locality. -Most growers thin 
when the fruit is about half an inch in di- 
ameter. It is usually done in June or July 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 








For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
They enrich the earth. 


tilizers. 





in the more northern belt, but in the south 
it is practiced quite regularly much earlier. 

The distance between peaches left on the 
branches varies from 3 to 10 inches on well- 
matured trees. Smaller trees from two to 
three years of age, fruiting for the first 
time, are frequently thinned quite severely 
to promote more rapid growth and greater 
wood development. What is commonly 
known as the June drop must be taken into 
consideration and thinning must not be 
too severe before this period. This is due 
largely to the attacks of the curculio. 

The largest peach grower in the Blue 
Ridge mountain section, E. A. Prye, thinks 
they ought to be about 6 inches. H. W. 
Miller of the Alleghany section thinks 
from 6 to‘ 9 inches, owing to the sea- 
son. J. W. Kerr of the Delaware and 
Maryland peninsula says the distance de- 


pends somewhat on the varieties, having 
the greater space for the larger fruits. He 
practices thinning from 2 to §8- inches. 


Roland Morrill of Michigan’ says from 5 
to 10 inches. A. S. Packard of Michigan, 
usually gives general directions that no two 


peaches shall touch each other; Charles 
Black of New Jersey, 6 inches; Geo T. 
Powell of New York, 5 inches; C. W. 


Ward of Long Island 6 to 10 inches. In 
California a somewhat different method is 
followed as noted in the following state- 
ment from a well-known grower, H. Cul- 
bertson of San Diego county, Cal. 

“In the matter of thinning peaches the 
rule that I have used for ten years is to 
leave two peaches on. a shoot, if this is 
1-8 inch in diameter. If much heavier, to 
% inch in diameter, leave three or four. 
This will give excellent results if other 
conditions are right. It has the advantage 
that any one can be told exactly how to do 
the work and it never needs a _ second 
thinning. The fruit is always. salable. The 
tree never breaks down, always looks 
healthy and if nothing else interferes will 
bear every year. The above is done in ad- 
dition to a good pruning each winter. 
Such a pruning as would require a very 
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All Humors 


Are impure matters which the skin, liver, 
kidneys and other organs cannot, take_care 
of without help, there is such an accumu- 
lation of them. 

They litter the whole system. 

Pimples, boils, eczema and other erup- 
tions, loss of appetite, that tired feeling, 
bilious turns, fits of indigestion, dull head- 
aches and many other troubles are due to 
them. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Remove all humors, overcome all their ef- 
fects, strengthen, tone and invigorate the 


whole system. 


“T had salt rheumy on my hands so that I 
could not work. I took Hood’s SarsapariHa 
and it drove out the humor. I continued 
its use till the sores disappeared.” Mrs. 
Ira O. Brown, Rumford Falls, Me. 


Hood’s Sarsarparilla promises to cure 
and keeps the promise. 
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Merrimac Chemical Co., 75-77 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
Ginseng Cultivation. 
The Kentucky Ginseng Nursery, 


ESTABLISHED 1891. 
J. W. SEARS, Proprietor, SOMERSET, KY. 


Prices for Seeds and Roots given on application. 
PUBLICATIONS: 


“THE GINSENG CULTURIST GUIDE,” From Seed to 
Market, Ten Years’ Practical Experience. Price $1.00. 
“PERTINENT POINTS ON AMERICAN neg em- 














active man to do more than 15 large trees apm Ren Waasen leat a8 on 
per day.’’ a industry. Price 10 cts. 
————__ + | 








WHY PAY A BIG PRICE 


FOR A POTATO SPRAYER? 











This attachment can be quickly and easily connected 
with any spray pump. It will do the work as quickly and 


thoroug hly as the = expensive mpchice. 


This is only one of more 20 styles of 
we manufacture. Each is the best of rite kind. Don't 
buy until you see our illustrated catalog. We mail it free. 


The ‘Hardie Spray Pump Mfg. Co., 
96 Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 








SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS ON EDITORIAL PAGE. 
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Winter Wheat Prospects Continue Fair. 


April was generally of a character. not 
calcu’ated to improve a. wheat. crop al- 
ready somewhat. impaired in yitality, and 
carefully. consolidated local réturns from 
American Agriculturist’s corps of county ob- 
servers show a crop average on May 1 of 
78.6, against 84.1 a month ago. Every 
winter wheat state, except Oklahoma, hav- 
ing one million or more of acres, shows 
a reduction of promise during the month, 
even California, in spite of favorable 
weather except in the extreme south, show- 
ing a slight deterioration. The month was 
generally marked by lack of normal rain- 
fall over the most important states of the 
belt, and this with continued cool weather, 
until the closing days, checked growth and 
further lowered vitality. 

The following statement shows the win- 
ter wheat acreage harvested in 1901, ac- 
cording to the estimate revised to conform 
to the census data of 1899; the estimated 
winter acreage now standing for harvest, 
and the condition of the crop as reported 
on May 1: 

WINTER WHEAT ACREAGE AND CONDITION, 


1901 1902 Condi- 
Revised Estimate tion 


New York e 
Pennsylvania ... 
Texas 

Arkansas 
Tennessee ‘ 
West Virginia .. 
Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 
Indiana 

Illinois 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 

lowa 


California ..... 

OTeGON $ sscescess 

Washington 

Oklahoma ...... 

Other 3,636,000 


Totals .......31,915,000 32,185,000 78.6 


The present condition of 78.6, compares 
with 91.5 at this date last year, and with 
the exception of 1899 and 1893 is the lowest 
April condition reported since the organ- 
zation of American Agriculturists crop re- 
porting bureau. The situation this year is 
peculiar, and while the season is suffi- 
ciently advanced to make it possible to 
gather some definite’ data, yet there is 
room for considerable doubt as to whether 
the condition is actually so low as the 
figures would indicate. 

East of the Missouri river the 
greater part of the relatively low 
condition reported is due to the small 
growth of the plant and its lack of sub- 
stantial show above ground... This lack of 
show always greatly influences the casual 
observer at this season of the year, but as 
a matter of fact it is of little importance 
unless it is accompanied either by deficient 
root growth or by a thin stand. This year 
the plant is quite generally small, but is 
due to late seeding and absence of forc- 
ing weather either last fall or this spring. 
The root growth seems quite generally 
good, and the stand moderately good. 
West of the Missouri river the situation 
is entirely different. The season is farther 
advanced and evidences of serious perma- 
nent injury are undeniably present. 
In Kansas, the spring rainfall has 
sO been meager and _ scattered, there 
has been no general relief up to May 
1 and the wheat situation has not im- 
proved. The Nebraska crop which started 
the season in almost perfect promise, is now 
beginning to suffer from want of rain. 
On the Pacific coast all conditions since 
April 1 have been highly favorable and 
the general crop outlook could scarcely be 
better. 

REVISION OF ACREAGE FIGURES, 

The census returns for wheat acreage of 

1899 have just been made public, and the 


80 
80 
90 
64 
88 
96 
90 
88 
73 
80 





figures are such as to necessitate a re- 
vision of estimates for recent years. The 
state totals are almost without exception 
larger than have been estimated by any 
authority, national, state or private. While 
census methods would seem to lend them- 
selves to over, rather than under, state- 
ment of the facts, yet it seems necessary 
to accept the figures as a basis for annual 
esimates during the ten years until an- 
other enumeration is due. The wheat crop 
of 1899 was one in which the area planted 
was much larger than that harvested, there 
having been much winter-killing. There is 
no means of knowing whether the census 
enumeration reported on acreage sown or 
acreage harvested, but there is some prob- 
ability that the acreage reported was to 
some extent at least that seeded. 

The federal census return of wheat acre- 
age for 1899 is 52,589,000 acres, as printed in 
our columns April 26. American Agricuitur- 
ist’s estimate of the acreage actually 
seeded for that crop was 48,691,000 acres. 
In order that the comparative value of our 
reports may be maintained, our estimate 
of the wheat acreage for 1901 has been 
revised in accordance with the federal 
census data for 1899, and it is with these 
revised figures that the present returns of 
acreage must be compared. 

Last fall our correspondents reported a 
heavy increase in winter wheat acreage, 
amounting to 10%, but the present returns 
show that as a result of winter-killing, 
specially in Kansas, Tennessee and Indi- 
ana, the increment has been lost, and the 
acreage left for harvest differs but little 
from that of last year. The only marked 
increases are in Indiana, Missouri and Ne- 
braska, the latter state advancing to a 
prominence that entitles it to rank among 
the heaviest winter wheat states. 


SPRING WHEAT ACREAGE PROBABLY REDUCED. 

Spring wheat seeding is being delayed 
by excess of moisture in the .Red River 
valley, and by freezing nights in the ex- 
treme northern part of the belt. In south- 
ern Minnesota and the greater part*o€é South 
Dakota seeding was completed in good sea- 
son and the plant is starting in reasonably 
good shape. Preliminary estimates of lo- 
cal observers eindicate some reduction of 
spring wheat acreage, partially by reason 
of a desire to sow more flax and largely 
because low lands are too wet to seed in 
time and will be forced into flax. This pre- 
liminary estimate, if confirmed by later 


OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


returns, would indicate an area in Minne-« 
sota and the Dakotas smaller than last 
year by nearly 1,500,000 acres. 


Tree Fruits Have Blossomed Well. 


In the northern half of the United States, 
east of the Rocky mountains, nature seems 
to be doing all possible to make up for the 
shortage in tree fruits, notably apples, of 
last year. At the opening of May, orchard 
promise was uniformly excellent, so far as 
show of fruit blossoms was concerned. This 
condition of profuse blooming and general 
health of fruit orchards was brought out 
in the preliminary investigation just com- 
pleted by American Agriculturist. At the 
moment there is considerable apprehension 
over fruit prospects in some of the middle 
and eastern states, due to the low tempera- 
tures late last week, extending in a modi- 
fied form into the present week. Frost 
caused not a little damage in New York 
and New England, catching cherry blos- 
soms and to some extent other tree fruits. 
It is too early to know the full extent of 
damage; in many instances buds were not 
far enough advanced to be blasted. 

In certain parts of the western fruit belt, 
where trees bore liberally last season, there 
is some indication of rest, while our ad- 
vices are almost universally indicative of 
full bloom in the heavy orchard sections of 
Michigan, New York, New England and 
portions of intervening states north of the 
Ohio river. Apple promise is good in Wis- 
consin, fair in Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri 
and Kansas, and encouraging in central Il- 
linois. 

States important in making up*the com- 
mercial supply of apples for winter mar- 
kets have started out promisingly, and in 
many instances the blossoming period was 
one to two weeks earlier than usual. This 
was-true of parts of New England and New 
York; in Michigan, flowers appeared at 
about the usual time; Indiana somewhat 
late on account of cool weather; Qhio, cold 
April but rapid advance in early May. 

Orchardists are learning the lesson of the 
necessity of thorough spraying; the high 
price of apples the past season has em- 
phasized this. Advice to American Agri- 
culturist on this point show that in the sec- 
tions where tree fruits are grown for mar- 
ket most successfully, the tendency is to 
pay close attention to this work. In 
many counties danger from frost has 
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Twenty-Five to Thirty Acres Per Day. 
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Tobacco, Cabbage, Tomato Plants, Etc. 


Highly Endorsed by Leading 
Growers. Thousands in Use. 
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scarcely passed, and liberal blossoming by 
no means insures full fruitage. Another 
possible setback to the hopes of orchardists 


is in continuous heavy rains, interfering 
with adequate fertilization. 

Apple growers are generally encour- 
aged, however, with this initial prom- 
ise, relatively brighter than in other 
tree fruits. While the peach outlook 
in the middle and southern states is 


fairly encouraging, this is not so general 
in the north, some of our correspondents 
reporting indifferent outlook. Pears, plums 
and cherries seem to be in good shape, 
barring the frost damage of the past week, 
as indicated above. 

So far as liberal blossom canveys any 
meaning, New York gives early promise of 
excellent fruit crop. The eritical period is 
scarcely over, however, with the possibility 
of damaging frosts or excessive rainfall 
before set of fruit, to say nothing of later 
vicissitudes. Latest reports to American 
Agriculturist for practically every part 
of the state’ continue’ promising. W. D. 
Barnes of Orange county writes, tree fruits 
blooming freely with the exception of Bur- 
bank pilus. 

The Baldwin apple seems a little shy in 
the central part of the state. S. D. Willard 
writes from Geneva that apple prdspect 
was never better, orchards healthy and 
increased attention in the way of spraying. 
Sec Hall of the western New York hor- 
ticultural society says prospect good for 
practically all fruits. “Orchards never 
went into winter quarters as pretty as last 
year.” Good “outlook in Monroe, Wayne 
and Niagara counties. This equally true of 
the eastern part of the state, including the 
Hudson valley. E. Van Alstyne of Colum- 
bia county writes all fruits, except peaches, 
show indications of a large crop, and 
George T. Powell says bloom is normal, 
apples promise well for-a good set of fruit. 

Tree fruits promise -fairly well in Ohio, 
but less attention to spraying than needed. 
A correspondent in Westmoareland county, 
Pa, says apples there not bldbming well. 
Baldwin and Rambo very shy, but Spy, 
Early Harvest and Red Astrachan full. 
Other tree fruits indifferent. A grower in 
Warren county, Pa, writes prospects fairly 
good for all tree fruits except pears. 





The Expansion of the Flax Area. 





In the past five years flax area has ex- 
panded sharply. The federal census fig- 
ures, preliminary report, , sent out a 
few days ago, place the area un- 
der this crop in 1899 -at 2,110,516 acres, 
and the production 19,979,492 bushels seed, 
compared with American *Agriculturist’s 
estimate at the time of 20,086,000 bushels 
or remarkably close to census figures. The 
census of 1890 returned 1,318,698 acres, yield- 
ing 10,250,410 bushels seed. 

In ten years the acreage in North Dakota 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


has increased from 43,724 to 774,000, placing 
it far in the lead. Minnesota retains sec- 
ond place and has gained largely, while 
South Dakota, which stood first in 1890, 
with 354,951 acres, now shows a consider- 
able decrease, other crops taking the place 
of, flax. Ohio is credited with 3092 acres, 
New York 159 and Pennsylvania 75 acres. 





A Trackless Trolly is the latest Yankee 
idea. Such a system is about to be installed 
in Franklin, N H, on a good macadam road 
1% miles long between two railroad sta- 
tions. The cars are to be of the automo- 
bile-omnibus type and will be propelled by 
a motor fed from an overhead wire similar 
to the present style of trolley cars. While 
such carriages*can be used only on the best 
of roads, it makes possible the establish- 
ment of a cheap system of transportation 
in small villages and cities and does away 
with the objection of tracks in the street. 
Although new to this country this system 
has been in use for some timefin France and 
Germany, so that its practicability has been 
established. From this we may be able 
to develop a wagon for the transportation 
of farm products, such for instance as col- 
lecting milk and vegetables around large 
cities. 


Higher Prices for Mint Oil result in in- 
creased interest in peppermint farming. 
Early advices to. American Agriculturist 
show a considerable increase in New York, 
where the crop has been neglected for sev- 
eral years, plants having wintered fairly 
well. This is generally true of northern 
Indiana, while our correspondents report 
considerable winterkilling in southern 
Michigan. Further notes next week. sas 





A Liberal Onion Acreage is probable, 
taking the country at large. Preliminary 
reports to American Agriculturist from all 
leading onion-growing sections, both west 
and east, point to this tendency; a natural 
consequence of the very high prices the 
past winter. The enlarged area, however, 
is not universal. Seeding has been pushed 
rapidly and in many sections the young 
plant is well above ground. 





Some Winterkilling is reported in Wis- 
consin cranberry districts where bogs were 
not flooded. Reports from our correspond- 
ents in New Jersey and Massachusetts say 
bogs mostly coveréd with water; in many 
instances this now being drawn off. The 
plants evidently came through the frost 
season in fair condition. Few berries held 
by growers. 





Onion Lands—In the vicinity of Chester, 
Orange county, N Y, there are about 700 
acres of land adapted to onion culture. Over 
600 acres are under cultivation. The av- 
erage yield is 200 barrels per aere. About 
300 acres are planted this season and they 
were just coming up May 1. 
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The farmer’s direct interest in the beef 
trust investigation, begun by the attorney- 
general, is not at first readily discernible. 
A little thought, however, shows that in- 
vestigation of this kind ought to bring out 
the price of beef at its various stages from 
farm and ranch to the consumer’s table, 
If middlemen’s profits are undue at any 
point, publicity of this character would be 
for the good of the producer. 

ahincutcnnniiiiti atria 

A new Ohio law provides that all public 
corporations shall pay the state treasurer 
and tax collector about 1% of their incomes 
and that all private corporations formed 
for profit must pay one-tenth of 1% of 
their capital stock. It is thought these 
features will add to the state revenue 
about two million dollars annually. If this 
sort of legislation will reduce the direct 
property tax, farmers will hail it with 
satisfaction. The expenses of conducting the 
affairs of state should be met more largely 
by revenue from corporations, taking less 
out of farmers’ pockets. 

——=—— ° 

The high prices. being paid for horses will 
result in getting rid of much of the poor 
stock_in the country. Almost any kind of 
a. horse sells now for a good price. The 
Chicago market shows this and country 
dealers report the same condition. But 
there is another phase of the problem which 
must be carefully guarded against. With 
horses high many farmers and horse rais- 
ers are tempted to breed almost any kind 
of a stallion to any kind of a mare. If this 
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is done generally the disastrous low prices 
of a few years ago will certainly prevail 
again. The stockmen of the country have 
the situation in their hands. By a careful 
selection of breeding animals good prices 
can be maintained indefinitely. By careless 
breeding a widespread depression can be 
brought about in a very few years. Which 
condition do you want? 


Co-operation Among Dairy Interests 


Co-operation could accomplish much if 
judiciously applied to the entire creamery 
and milk selling interests of one or 
a number of dairy states. As long 
as each little creamery is owned 
and operated by a single concern, even 
though it be co-operatively so far as the 
holdings of stock are concerned, it has to 
pay the highest price for everything it buys. 
Each creamery also has to stand the en- 
tire expense of selling its product, which 
is too often done in competition with other 
creameries. A voluntary association of the 
creameries to buy together and sell _ to- 
gether has thus far proved to be imprac- 
ticable. If a given creamery corporation 
could get hold of the controlling in- 
terest in most of the creameries, its 
central office would then have charge 
of all the selling and all the buying. 

Under proper management, this plan 
could not fail to be very profitable. 
An interest in the local creameries could 
continue to be held by the farmers or co- 
operative shareholders, but they would ex- 
change say half their stock for the stock 
of the new company. This would in- 
sure the active interest of the producers 
in making milk and cream of the best qual- 
ity and proper quantity, and would insure 
the keen local interest that is essential to 
the best management of each local cream- 
ery, while it would also give the producers 
controlling voice in the union corporation. 

This idea is a very good one, but the 
question is whether the c “ameries of New 
York, Pennsylvania or Ohio are ready for 
it, and whether the stockholders would 
select directors best qualified to con- 
duct so large an enterprise or.  sanc- 
tion the salaries necessary to  ob- 
tain the ablest management. As a busi- 
ness proposition, combining the co-operative 
idea with all the benefits of wholesale dis- 
tribution, the plan is worthy of most care- 
ful consideration. The great trouble with 
agriculture is the expense between producer 
and consumer. One way to reduce this 
margin is through co-operation. Progress 
along this line is bound to come and has 
been very marked of late years. This plan 
is suggested as an improvement upon the 
$18,000,000 creamery trust that is now under 
way in the west. Denmark’s 1032 co-opera- 
tive creameries (representing an investment 
of $7,500,000 by 150,000 shareholders, work- 
ing up the milk from 860,000 cows, making 
130,000,000 pounds of butter yearly, worth 
$35,000,000), are thus united in the Danish 
farmers’ butter export association. Devel- 
opment is sure to come along this line. 

—— Oe 

The scarcity of money with which to carry 
on the business of the farm has long been 
a scvere handicap to agriculture in the 
south. To the southern planter, anxious 
to grow less cotton and to go more into 
diversified farming, the country bankers 
have been slow to make loans or advance 
necessary equipment. Capital in the south 
is to a large extent tied up in land, and 
money available for either short or long 
time loans not as plentiful as in other sec- 
tions. Many with funds claim they are loth 
to make loans because the income from real 
estate is uncertain, due partly to too much 
cotten and too little general farming, and 
that in case of foreclosure it is difficult to 
realize quickly upon the land. In the last 
few years, however, there is discernible a 
gratifying tendency toward greater ease in 
securing loans on farm property at reason- 
able rates of interest. Diversification of 
crops, and better business methods in mak- 





$25 For Your Experience 


AS TO THE GOOD AND BaD Potnts oF GASOLINE 
ENGINES ON THE FARM, 


HAT may work a revolution in agri- 

culture is the gasoline engine or 

motor. The convenience, economy 
and cheapness of an up-to-date apparatus of 
-this kind are not yet fully realized by farm- 
ers generally. Those who use gasoline en- 
gines will ee what we say, but to a 
great mass of farmers this matter is as yet 
an entirely new subject. Now, we believe 
that the sracinal experience of farmers who 
have used gasoline engines will prove of ex 
traordinary interest and great helpfulness 
to all our readers. Therefore we propose to 
give $25 for the best statements of experi- 
ence in the use of gasoline engines or mot 
ors on the farm, in the home or in rural 
communities. The money will be given for 
the statement of experience that we think 
will be most valuable to our readers, both 
those who never use this source of power 
and those who do employ it. Fine rhetoric 
or fine penmanship will not weigh. 

What we are after is statements of ex 
perience showing why and how gasoline en 
gines are not only profitable, but indispen- 
sable on the homestead, and the practical 
man not used to writing, but who has some 
practical experience to narrate, will stand 
a much better chance to get the prizes than 
some person who may be simply glib in 
words, but lacking in experience. Our money 
is to go to those who write their own per- 
sonal experience as uses of gasoline engines 
and motors. No statements will be accepted 
from manufacturers, agents or other inter- 
ested persons, and while those who send in 
their experience will mention the name of 
their motor, it will not be printed. Thus we 
shall be able to get at the real merits of 
this interestin subject. Photographs, 
sketches or any ‘tind of picture to illustrate 
or make plain your experience with gasoline 
motors, engines, etc, will be welcomed. 














ing and marketing them, are gradually 
emancipating southern farmers from old- 
time excessively high interest charges. 





Your copy of American Agriculturist usu- 
ally comes to you each week flat but bound 
and trimmed. Now, if you fold it over once so 
that it will be about 6% by 9% inches, aiid 
were then piled on top of each other all 
the papers in a single issue of the Orange 
Judd weeklies, you would have a pile more 
than a mile high. The year’s numbers of 
this would reach to a hight of nearly 60 
miles. Such statistics are too astounding 
to be comprehended. But they emphasize 
the vast number of subscribers and the tre- 
mendous power and influence of this jour- 
nal. However, we could accomplish 
very much more if our thousands of 
enthusiastic. friends would make just a lit- 
tle effort to get us one or two new sub- 
scribers—three months on trial, if not for 
a year. You will be handsomely paid for 
any effort in that direction. Among _ so 
many thousands of names it is also impor- 
tant that those whose subscriptions have 
expired, or soon will do so, should renew 
without delay. Do not wait until you are 
notified, but send in your renewal now. 


But little has been heard of Congressman 
Wadsworth of New York since the passage 
of the oleo bill, Dairymen who entertain 
him during his campaign tour next fall 
should see that his bread is thickly spread 
with uncolored oleo. Farmers should not 
forget the persistent fight made against 
their great dairy interests by Mr Wads- 
worth. It will not require a postage stamp 
to impress this upon him next fall, but 
every vote that is cast should show when 
counted that the dairy interest of this 
state, irrespective of politics, is not 
standing behind any man who opposes it. 

The postal progress league, interested in 
the promotion of a parcels post system, is 
well under way, and proposes to so pre- 
sent the merits of this needed innovation 
in handling small packages that congress 
may be forced to take favorable action. No 
class of people is more interested than 
farmers, so dependent upon dquick and 
cheap transportation of small articles as 
well as bulky freight. The secretary of the 
league is James L. Cowles of Farming- 
ton, Ct. 














Forcing a Few Cucumbers. 


[From Page 667.] 
inches above the level and held the tile 
firm and upright. On May 8 we sowed 14 
seeds in each hill, covered with % inch of 
fine soil and put on the sash. 

As soon as the plants were nicely out of 
the ground, we would water lightly on the 
surface on warm days. They got all the 
air they needed through the cloth-covered 
sash. On June 17 we took off the sashes 
and hoed the plants, but could see no dif- 
ference between those under the glass or 
the cloth. We now commenced to water 
in the tile, and from now until the last cu- 
cumber was picked they were watered on 
the surface every. morning and in the tile 
in the evening after sundown. By July 1 
the vines had completely filled the frame 
and were up to the sash. We now took 
away the sash and frame. 

They continued ‘to grow, blossom and 
bear until the row was a mass of vines 6 
feet wide. Through the long drouth not a 
leaf turned yellow. We picked the first cu- 
cumber July 15 and the last one September 
11. The vines were still green and healthy, 
but had borne out and not a single blossom 
was left. The cucumbers were large when 
cut and averaged 10 *pounds to the dozen. 
From the 12 hills we cut 835 cucumbers, 
which brought $14.27. 


Fruit Bud and Blossom. 


es 


shy, other fruits will 
B. Wilson, Ontario 





Baldwins a little 
blossom well.—[T. 
County, N Y. 

Orchards being sprayed more than last 
year and in healthy condition with pros- 
pects good.—[J. D., Monroe County, N Y. 

Blossoming period a little earlier than last 
year and orchards will receive good care.— 
{J. H. Teats, Wayne County, N Y. 

Our growers do not spray as they should. 
Our best fruit is shipped in.—[{E. J. Tullis, 
Stark County, O. 

Apples promise average crop, pears and 
cherries full, peaches all killed in bud, 
promise light.—[E. M. B., Darke County, O. 

Peach orchards in good condition.—[A. N. 
B., Lake County, O. 

Apple prospect.excellent, except Baldwins 
not blooming abundantly.—[W. W. B., 
Lucas County, O. 

Orchards are healthy, but spraying should 
be more generally done.—[W. R. B., West- 
moreland County, Pa. 

Full blossoming year in sight, tree fruits 
wintered well.—[A. T. G., Franklin County, 
Mass. 

In 1896 I raised 2659 barrels apples. My 
orchards bid fair for as many this year.— 
{William E. Hopkins, Providence County, 
RI. 

Some spraying will be done but farmers 
are short of help and have not fully real- 
ized the importance. All tree fruits win- 
tered in fine shape.—[J. T. Molumphy, Hart- 
ford County, Ct. 

About the same attention to spraying as 
usual. Apple prospects good.—[C. F., 
Franklin County, Me. 

Orchards healthy, apples and pears prom- 
ising.—[D. P. T., Androscoggin County, Me. 





An Up-to-Date Ohio Farmers’ Union. 





One of the most successful organizations 
in Miami county, O, is the Garland farm- 
ers’ union. Early in January, 1899, a dele- 
gation of farmers met at a schoolhouse in 
the vicinity of Garland and organized this 
union. Among its membership, as shown 
in our photograph on Page 667, are some of 
the most successful, progressive and up-to- 
date farmers in the community. The 
meetings are held every two weeks at a 
schoolhouse centrally located, and live top- 
‘ics are discussed. General farm supplies 
are bought gn the co-operative plan, which 
means a considerable saving to members. 
An entertaining and pleasing feature of the 
regular meetings is music by the glee club 
of the society. Experts on various topics, 
who are not members, are frequently asked 
to address the club on some pertinent topic. 
The regular program and discussion are 
the first order of business, and after a brief 
intermission the general business of the 
union is transacted. 

The association has established a library 
for use of the members only. It is main- 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


tained by surplus funds, voluntary contri- 
butions and donations from members and 
friends. No member is allowed to possess 
more than three books at a time, and no 
two of the same class. Where there are 
more than three members of a family, each 
is entitled to one book. Books are retained 
two weeks and may be renewed at the end 
of that time if no other calls for them are 
on file. A penalty of 2 cents per day is re- 
quired if they are not returned when due. 
A .regular membership fee of $1 is required 
in addition to a semi-annual fee of 25 cents. 
The library contains up-to-date books on 
soils, crops, live stock, horticulture, biog- 
raphy, fiction, poetry, political science, re- 
ligion, science, travels and works for ju- 
venile members. 

Among the more important subjects dis- 
cussed during the past year were potato 
culture, garden making, tobacco culture, 
free rural delivery, home mixing of ferti- 
lizers, centralization of country schools and 
good citizenship. Several interesting enter- 
tainments have been given, the proceeds of 
which were used for purchasing books for 
the library. The union has also availed it- 
self of one of the traveling libraries, con- 
sisting of 30 volumes. The books are loaned 
by the state and are not listed in the cat- 
alog issued by the organization. The as- 
sociation publishes a neat booklet of about 
80 pages, in which is given the constitu- 
tion, by-laws, list of books in the library, 
bulletins issued by the Ohio experiment 
station, important bulletins of the depart- 
ment of agriculture at Washington and 
other information of general interest to 
farmers. The officers of the union are: C. 
E. Mills, president; E. E. Pearson, vice- 
president; Miss C, C. Shellabarger, record- 
ing secretary; H. H. Dohner, corresponding 
secretary; T. H. Christian, treasurer; Miss 
Eltha Mills, librarian. 


NEW YORK. 





Co-operative Experiments—Cornell uni- 
versity exper sta will this year conduct a 
series of co-operative experiments at vari- 
ous points of the state to test the effects 
of covers over such crops as cantaloupes, 
melons, tomatoes, egg plants and allied 
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vegetaples. Just to what extent crops of 
this’ kind can be grown under cheesecloth or 
other coverings has not been practically 
demonstrated. These tests will go a long 
way toward clearing up many doubtful 
points about the practical side of growing 
trucking crops of this sort’ under cover. 
The recent successful growing of tobacco in 
N E under cover suggests the possibility 
of utilizing this same method with other 
crops. 


Fire at the State Exper Sta—Three 
barns at the state exper sta at Geneva were 
burned last week. The loss is estimated to 
be about $20,000. Two valuable thorough- 
bred bulls were burned together with a 
large quantity of feeds, implements and 
other materials. Insurance about $13,000. 





Lake Keuka Grape Belt—Vineyards in 


this district are reported to be in good con- 
dition. The winter has been a favorable 
one. In 1901, during the trimming season, 
not as many buds as usual were left, con- 
sequently more wood will be available this 
season. With favorable Weather conditions 
the yield promises to be a large one. 


Delaware Co—One of the largest barns 
in the county is being built by Miller Bros 
near North Franklin. It is 40x120 ft,. with 
an annex 22x80 ft for horses and wagons. 
It is intended as a model dairy barn and 
will hold 80 cows besides other farm stock, 


Syracuse, Onondaga Co, May 14—Temper- 
ature fell to 22 degrees above zero May 9, 
Ice was formed % inch thick. Foliage on 
many trees is very much.blackened. Of the 
fruit blossoms I find that many, such as 
apples and pears, which were in full bloom, 
are apparently much harmed. Peaches, 
plums and cherries are so well advanced, 
the miniature fruit being already formed, 
that I believe them safe. Early potatoes 
are very much blackened. I hear of a few 
fields of tomatoes that have been set and 
are totally destroyed. Leaves of the alfalfa 
wilted to the ground. From Cayuga, Onta+ 
rio and Wayne counties I hear reports indi- 
cating about the same conditions as here. 
In Madison only plums and peaches are in 
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ONE OF THE STRONG FEATURES 


OF THE 


DEERING IDEAL CORN BINDER 


is a vibratin 
ing, and contributing 


butt adjuster which turns out even butted bundles, simplifying shock- 
to a well-formed shock that will stand indefinitely 


Yet another feature is the Deering Shifting Binder, which conforms “to varying 
lengths of corn and puts the band just where it belongs. 


_ The Deerin 
aims to save all the crop. 


gi 
Corn Binder comes up to the expectations of the corm grower who 


DEERING HARVESTER COMPANY 


CHICAGO,,U. S&S. A. 


World’s Greatest. Manufacturers of Binders, Headers 
Corn Shockers, Huskers and Shredders, Rakes, Twine, 





Mowers, Reapers, Corn Bind- 
and Oil. 











BAKER’S TRACELESS HARNESS 


Saves its cost every season. 


Best farm and field harness. 


Adapted to all kinds of low down work where whiffletrees 
and traces are objectionable or may interfere with work. 


Very valuable for work in orchards or about young trees, 
equally good elsewhere. Catalogue free. 


GUARANT 


expense, and we 





Give it a week’s trial, and if not perfectly 

satisfied, return the harness to us at our 
will return your money. e 
OO., 218 Main St., Burnt Hills, N. Y. 








SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS ON EDITORIAL PAGE. 
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bloom and these, being still in the polleniz- 
ing stage, are undoubtedly injured. In 
Oswego Co the season is very backward, 
and few trees are at all in bloom. The 
newspapers are reporting that large areas 
of tobacco have been destroyed. Of course 
this is all nonsense, for even the seed beds 
are not all made yet. An examination of 
the nests of tent caterpillars shows that the 
insects suffered very little injury, though 
I believe that some of them are killed. The 
pest is appearing in much greater numbers 
than we had expected, considering last 
year’s diminished numbers.—[J. T. R. 


Enforcing Bob Veal Law—The agents of 
the state agricultural department recently 
arrested Elwood Hall of Albany county, 
who was charged with selling bob veal. 


Lockport, Niagara Co, May 12—Prospects 
better than normal for fruits. Trees gener- 
ally blossomed full and orchards are in 
healthy condition. Plenty of blossoms, but 
not a full crop in sight. 


The New York State College of Forestry 
is responsible for the planting of more than 
a million forest trees this spring. During 
the last week it has shipped from its nur- 
series at Axton, in the Adirondack moun- 
tains, 500,000 pine and spruce seedlings, to 
be planted by the New York state forest 
commission, the Yale forest school and 
other individual planters. The planting by 
the forest commission is superintended by 
three graduates of the college of forestry. 
The college is preparing to plant several 
hundred thousand plants and sow 300 
pounds of seed. One of its graduates, Wal- 
ter Mulford, state forester of Connecticut, 
is starting a nursery of forest trees in that 
state, and is planting a large number for 
the Connecticut experiment station. T. F. 
Borst, another graduate, is doing the same 
for the Metropolitan water board of Boston. 


Pawling, Dutchess Co, May 12—Robert 
Cass, for some years correspondent for 
American Agriculturist, died April 27. He 
*had lived in Pawling about 33 years, coming 
from Danville, Ill He taught school for 
over 20 years until ill health compelled him 
to retire, since which time he had man- 
aged the farm where he died on North 
Quaker hill. It is almost needless to add 
that a man for so long a teacher, had a 
large circle of friends. He will be greatly 
missed. 


Hamilton, Madison Co, May 14—Grass 
started well. Oats all sown and early pota- 
toes planted. Seeds of all kinds scarce and 
high. Many fruit trees being set this spring. 
There is some talk of building a trolley 
Tine from Clinton through here along the 
line of the old Chenango canal bank, which 
is already graded. 


Franklinville, Cattaraugus Co, May 13— 
Grass is slow and pastures very short. This 
is bad, as dry feed is scarce with many. 
Stock as a rule is in poor condition, espe- 
cially cows. A very heavy rain fell May 
6 and since then the ground has been too 
wet to work. About the usual area will 
be planted to corn. Oats not more than 
half sown. Prospects for apples fine. A 
big crop of potatoes will be planted. Roads 
in bad condition. Some lands changing 
hands and many tenants moving. New 
seeding and meadows looking very badly. 
Some fields will have to be plowed and 
reseeded. Butter 20c, eggs 15c, potatoes $1, 
cheese 11%c. 

Perry City, Schuyler Co, May 13—The 
weather in April was favorable for doing 
farm work. The early part of the month 
was quite cool and backward, and_= the 
rainfall light. The prospect for fruit of all 
kinds is good. Cherry and plum trees: are 
blossoming quite full. Early sown wheat, 
rye and grass are looking well, but wheat 
that was sown late last fall was about all 
winter killed and had to be plowed up and 
sown to spring crops. Some early potatoes 
have been planted and the-acreage of pota- 
toes will be larger in this section than last 
year. Plowing for corn is in _ progress. 
Some have turned their stock out to pas- 
ture. 


South Salem, Westchester Co, May 14— 


Joseph H. Adams has sown 10 acres of 

spring rye and 5 acres of barley. Side hills 

around here were badly washed and gullied 

by the heavy rains and melting snow and 

required much work to prepare them for 

seeding. Oats are in and potatoes planted. 
3 


Frank Hunt does not plant until about 
June 1. There will be a larger acreage of 
corn this year. Corn is 90c p bu, wheat 
flour $5.25 p bbl, oats 1.55 p bag of 75 Ibs. 
Farmers are awake as to the importance of 
a good garden and plenty of small fruits. 
Roads are being well worked. Beef and 
pork high and people are not buying as 
much as usual. 


Elbridge, Onondaga Co, May 14—A hard 
frost May 9 formed ice as thick as windaw 
glass. It is feared that it was fatal to 
fruit excepting apples; these were not out 
enough to be injured very much. Pears 
and peaches were in full bloom and are 
ruined. Wheat on well drained upland is 
coming on well; on lowland it was badly 
killed out in the winter. Cattle are at pas- 
ture and doing well. Nearly all farmers 
take their milk to the butter factory. Oat 
seeding finished and corn planting begun. 
Potatoes scarce and advancing in price; a 
large acreage will be planted. Clover looks 
better than usual; timothy meadows not so 
good. 

Wew Berlin, Chenango Co, May 12— 
Spring work well advanced. Acreage of 
oats somewhat increased. Preparations for 
planting more potatoes, corn and stover 
being vigorously pushed. Cows and other 
stock looking fine. The milk flow is on the 
increase and the condensery is being very 
well supplied. C. Fred Madison, a prosper- 
ous farmer, has lost two cows and a horse, 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


our experiment station. Placing nitrogen 
at 14c p Ib, schedule price at station, avail- 
able phosphoric acid at 5c, potash at 4.25c 
and finding 3% nitrogen in 100 lbs and 10% 
phosphoric acid and 10% potash, they know 
they have 23 lbs in each 100 of fertilizer, 
worth $1.34, or 26.90 p ton. This is impor- 
tant, as it is the object of the state in es- 
tablishing the station to protect the farm- 
ers against fraud.—[J. F. 

Ellery, Chautauqua Co, May 14—There 
was a heavy frost in this section May 9. The 
weather has been cold and wet for nearly 
two weeks. Only about a third of the oats 
sown May 10. Grass is looking fine. Most- 
ly all stock is at pasture. 

Athens, Greene Co, May 14—Prospects 
‘bright for good crop of all kinds of fruit 
excepting apples. Rye is making excellent 
growth. Season about two weeks earlier 
than last year. Corn ground is being pre- 
pared much earlier than usual. Meadows 
looking well. New milch cows quite high. 


Tunnel, Broome Co, May 12—Grass and 
oats look well. Farmers are planting po- 
tatoes. On high land where the snow blew 
off through the winter, grass is not as good 
as on lower land. Plum trees are blossom- 
ing full. There is a good prospect for ap- 
ples. 

Madison, Madison Co, May 13—The very 
light supply of potatoes on hand is making 
an exceedingly strong market, prices hav- 
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OLD-FASHIONED BARN IN SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY, PA 


Irvin Reed met with a serious accident by 
being thrown from his wagon seat, break- 
ing an arm and crushing a foot. He has 
the sympathy of his many friends. Hay 
and forage mostly consumed and hay and 
all classes of feeds are high. The winter 
just ended was very uniformly cold, leav- 
ing grass lands and winter cereals in a 
healthy and vigorous condition. The free 
mail routes are giving a very good service. 
Telephone poles are being set and commu- 
nication extended from the village through 
the farming districts. 


Stockholm, St Lawrence Co, May 12— 
The spring may be called early in that 
grass, fruit buds “and leaves are starting 
early for this section, but low land is still 
too wet to work. On dry upland sowing 
was finished in April. Hay nearly all used 
up and but little will be summered. Grain 
feeds are high. Seed oats 75c p bu, pota- 
toes 65c, hay $10 to 14 p ton. March milk 
netted 1.12 per 100 Ibs at Elliott & Cham- 
bers Ly ~ caeaeua Cows bring 25 to 40, hogs 
5c w. 


Gladstone, Somerset Co, May 12—There 


is less feed for stock in the barns than for 
many years. Grass is promising; wheat is 
badly damaged by the wet, cold winter; rye 
is medium. A large acreage of oats is being 
sown. Farmers are awakening to their in- 
terest in the use of nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash, as given in reports from 


ing advanced to $1.20 p bu for round varie- 
ties and 1 p bu for long at retail. Prospects 
are good for an increased acreage. A few 
early ones have already been planted,. but 
the bulk of such work will not be begun 
until June. The demand fer seed potatoes 
is very brisk. 

Throop, Cayuga Co, May 14—Central New 
York was visited by a severe freeze the 
night of May 9. Fears are entertained for 
the cherry, peach and pear crop, as they 
were all in blossom. Farmers are through 
sowing and are now plowing for corn and 
potatoes. F. E. Dixon recently lost a Hol- 
stein cow valued at $500. Potatoes are sell- 
ing for 90c, butter 25c, eggs léc. 


Moores Mills, Dutchess Co, May 12— 
Grass looking well. Cherry and pear trees 
blossoming full. Winter grain, particularly 
wheat, small, and stand poor, owing to be- 
ing poorly covered with snow: and to late 
sowing. Plowing for corn well under way 
and the acreage will be large. The La 
Grange creamery is sending a team daily 
through this section gathering cream, a new 
route this spring. Dairy products are high- 
er than a year ago. Labor higher and good 
men scarce. 

Springwater, Livingston Co, May 12— 
Spring about as early as usual. Grass is 
growing rapidly, although the weather has 
been cool. Clover never looked better. On 
aeecount of having been late sown wheat 











all through this section was badly killed out 
and cannot make more than half a crop. 
Fruit trees are blossoming full. Tent 
worms will have to be fought promptly if 
they are to be conquered. Oats are sown 
and farmers are plowing for beans, the 
acreage of which will be large. Potatoes 
85c to $1 p bu and scarce. Timothy seed 
3.50_p bu, clover 6. Roads have been so 
bad this spring that many are being worked 
early. 

Farmersville Station, Cattaraugus Co, 
May 12—Cattle are being turned to pasture 
and oats all in. Nearly everything is high 
this spring, excepting veal. All kinds of 
meats are very high and scarce. R. W. 
Benjamin recently sold seven Holstein cows 
for $50 p head. There is to be another tele- 
phone system from here to Franklinville; 
the right of way is being secured. 

Mayfield, Fulton Co, May 12—The weath- 
er has been fine for spring work. There is 
promise of a good apple crop. this year. 
Horses are scarce and high. Stock of all 
kinds wintered well. 

Cuba, Allegany Co, May .13—Spring work 
well advanced. Pastures, meadows and 


winter wheat in good condition. Stock 
turned out to pasture. Cows in good de- 
mand at $40. Butter 25c, cheese 114%4.@11%c, 
potatoes 1, seed oats 60c, eggs 16c, veal 
calves 5c 1 w. Demand increasing for pure- 
bred cattle of dairy breeds. Farms in 
demand at better prices than for many 


years past, 

Glen, Montgomery Co, May 12—Much rain 
has put farmers back with their ‘sowing. 
Grass looks well. Wheat and rye looking 
well. Glen creamery butter sells well, pres- 
ent price 24c. Eggs bring from 15 to 18c. 
Beef cattle high and scarce. Hay sells at 
12 to 13 p ton. Potatoes scarce and high. 


Afton, Chenango Co, May 12—Farmers 
are well along with oat sowing. Seed oats 
searce and high. Some potatoes planted 
but weather has been-cold and people are 
not in a hurry. Some cattle are turned 
out. Hay is more closely fed-up than was 
looked for: last fall. The high price of 
butter has induced many-who have sold 
their milk to make butter. Potato acre- 
age will be increased. 


Ghent, Columbia Co, May 14—Good grow- 
ing weather lately and all grains and grass 
looking fine. Good prospects for full yield 
of apples and small fruits. Potatoes very 
searce and high, cooking potatoes $1.20 p 
bu, choice seed 1.50. About the usual acre- 
age will be planted.. Many farmers, on 
account of poor yield last year, have sown 
no oats this spring. -A very heavy frost 
May 9-greatly damaged fruits of. all kinds. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


A Pennsylvania Farm Barn. 





Pennsylvania is known for its comfort- 
able farm buildings and the one shown in 
the illustration, while not particularly im- 
pressive architecturally, is typical of some 
of the barns in the more hilly sections of 
the state. This one belongs to a dairy 
farmer in Susquehanna county, not far 
from Montrose. Part of it is set aside for 
horses. There is a section where farm ma- 
chinery is kept and the remainder is used 
fer dairy cattle. 

The photograph shows only a small sec- 
tion of the entire structure. It is arranged 
on three sides of a square and the photo- 
graph was taken from the center of the 
square formed by. these buildings. The 
wind pump is used for drawing water from 
a well, and also for grinding feed and cut- 
ting fodder. This barn is quite old, and the 
owner is contemplating the construction of 
a new and modern one in the near future. 
The rambling low form will be discarded 
and a barn with posts 18 to.20 feet and a 
hip roof will be substituted for this one. 





Forestry School Established—The state 


forestry reservation in Franklin Co, Pa, is 
to be used as a part of the school in ele- 
mentary forestry. It is. to be under the 
control of the forestry dept. About 15,000 
young white pine trees have been planted 
this season and seed will be sown for 80,- 
000 more of the same variety. It is ex- 
pected that there will be about 50,000 tulip 
poplars planted. en the reservation this fall. 
Dr Rothrock, state forestry commissioner 


AMONG THE 


~ temperature -was reported: from 








has closed a contract for 
forest land im central Pennsylvania of 
which 8500 are in Huntingdon Co and the 
remainder in Union, Center and Mifflin 
counties. About 6000 acres are covered 
with -pine lumber which will not be dis- 
turbed by the forestry commission. 


Bedford, Bedford Co, May 12—The pros- 
pects for apples in this county are good. 
Peaches also promise well, in fact, fruit 
trees of all kinds are heavily loaded with 
bloom. While there are some very good 
fields of wheat to be seen in the country, 
there are also many very poor ones. ‘The 
season is considered very late here. Many 
farmers did not finish sowing oats until 
first week in May. 

Pittsfield, Warren Co, May 12—Heavy 
thunder and wind storms have passed over 
this section. Grass good. Nearly every 
one is turning stock to pasture. Wheat 
looking well. Gardens not nearly all plant- 
ed. Old potatoes $1 p bu, hens 12c p lb, eggs 
15 to 16c, butter 18 to 22c, pigs 3. 

Patton, Cambria Co, May 12—Warm rains 
and hot sun have changed the aspect of 
nature very quickly. Most of the plowing 
has been done. Early potatoes, nearly all 
planted and oats sown. Pears, plums and 
peaches indicate large crops of fruit. Grain 
and grass looking well. Potatoes in demand 
at $1 p bu. Cows, ordinary, 40 p head, work 
horses 150 to 200. Pigs scarce and high. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Cranbury, Middlesex Co, May 13—Potato 
planting in this section is finished. Farmers 
are busy preparing ground for corn. Grain 
is backward for this time of year. Present 
conditions indicate that there will be a good 





crop of hay. Potatoes 90c,. butter 30c, 
eggs lic. 

Kingwood, Hunterdon. Co, May 12— 
Farmers very busy plowing... Some have 


planted corn. Oats looking ‘fine. Apple, 
peach, pear; plum and cherry trees promise 
good crops of fruit.- Winter grain in fine 
growing condition for this time of year. 
Many fruit trees set in spite of the expected 
locust pest. Rutan Heath received 1876 eggs 
from 100 White Leghorn pullets during the 
month of.April. These sold for $25.85. Many 
of Mr. Heath’s eggs are sold for the incu- 
bator. Butter has been very scarce at 25 
to 30c p Ib. ; 


OHIO. 


Frost Over the Entire State—On May 9 


the weather. bureau. at- Columbus sent 
warnings to farmers over the state that 
there would be frost that night, and the 
warnings were timely and of great benefit. 
The frost was a general one. Freezing 
Bucyrus, 
Canton and Norwich.” Snow fell in Cleve- 
land. The damage cannot yet be estimated. 


To Market with Motor Power—Lemuel 


B. James of Union township, Ross Co, 
probably one of the largest growers of corn 
in the Scioto valley, will this season equip 
himself with a large automobile of 30 or 
40 horse power as the motive power and 
five cars, each of which will hold 20) or 259 
bushels of grain. With these he will haul 
grain to market. 


Martinsville, Clinton Co—The acreage in 


oats is somewhat above the average. A 
large acreage being prepared for corn and 
considerable already planted. Pigs are 
scarce and bring good prices. Stock hogs 
are not over plentiful and there is an unu- 
sual shortage in cattle. Wheat doing well. 


Felicity, Clermont Co—Everything grow- 
ing nicely excepting tobacco plants. Bugs 
and cutworms are eating these badly. Some 
beds all gone and too late to sow over. 
Plowing well along and ground breaking up 
in good condition. Cattle at pasture and 
farmers are glad on account of scarcity of 
feed. Young grass coming finely and clover 
looks well. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


Williamstown, May 13—Spring work is 
well advanced with most farmers. Most 
herds of cattle are now getting their own 
living in the pastures, a week or more 
earHer than usual. --Every one is thankful, 
for paying $1.90, 2:35 and 1.45 p sack for 
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gluten, bran, and feed respectively, is get- 
ting monotonous to say the least. Eggs 
sell at from 20 to 2c p doz, and farmers’ 
butter. 28 to 30c. Potatoes are 1 to 1.10 p 
bu. New milch cows are in good demand 
at top prices. S. A. Hickox has bought the 
farm owned by Lucy Phelps and will use 
most of it for pasturage. William Gardner 
lost a first class new milch cow last week. 
H. J. Pease has bought a new grain drill. 
George Lowney is fixing over his farm 
house and also building a new cow barn. 
Young pigs are quite plentiful and sell at 
6 to 7 p pair at five. weeks. Good farm 
help is scarce. 


Dalton, May 13—William Miller has 
bought a place on Pine street. George C. 
Maynard has bought of Edwin S. Pomeroy 
his new house on Curtis avenue. William 
Carver of Pittsfield has bought the new 
house on Warren avenue of Fred Willey. 
Potatoes are worth $1 p bu. Fred L. War- 
ren has something like an acre planted. 


New Ashford, May 13—Grass is coming 
up nicely. Newly seeded pieces are looking 
well. Most of the oats are sown. Quite a 
number of farmers are putting in early veg- 
etables for market. Several have peas up 
looking well. William Baker has a much 
larger piece of onions sown than ever be- 
fore. Alfred Beach expects to do quite a 
business in the market garden line. W. 
P. Smith has moved to Lanesboro. Mrs 
Fuller and family have moved to one of 
E. Ingraham’s farms... D. Campbell is 
building a new house on land _ recently 
bought. M. Mackey and H. Baxter will 
manage R. J. Smith’s farm this year. Eggs 
bring 20c p doz, butter 25 to 30c p lb. Sheep 
are reported as not having wintered as well 
as usual. Dogs have begun thus early to 
kill sheep. The fiock of Arthur Roys was 
visited recently and quite a number killed. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops at New York 
compare as follows: 








Cor 
Week week Since 


qing last Sept time 

May year 1, 01 last yr 
Domestic receipts ....287 729 79,599 134,444 
Exports to Europe ... — 9 40,230 58,542 
Imports from Europe 28* 20 5,334 5,466 


*The imports for the week were 400 bales, 
but included 372 bales American hops re- 
turned, making imports of foreign hops 28 
bales. 

At New York, the market continues firm. 
Little business is being done except between 
dealers. Offerings of hops continue small. 

LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP QUOTATIONS. 

(In cents with compdrisons.) 


1902 1901 1900 
N Y state choice 20 @21 19@20 12%@13% 
prime ..........18%@19% 18@19 10 @12 
medium .......17 @18 16@18 8 @9 
Pac coast choice.18 @19 18@19 12%@13% 
medium ....... 15%@16% 15@17 8 @9 
OUEE = 55.6c% vcsesda 4 @6 2@6 2 @6 
German ......... 35 @42 38@45 32 @40 
New York. 


ONEIDA Co—Waterville: Hops are gener- 
ally out of growers’ hands, so no sales are 
reported. Vines have grown slowly because 
of cold weather. Less roots than usual 
have been shipped from here this spring. 

ScHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: The hop crop 
will be less than last year on account of 
missing hills in old yards and decreased 
acreage. There was a very heavy frost 
May 9 and hops were all frozen off to the 
ground. The damage must lessen the crop 
very much. Shipments for week ending 
May 10.were T. E. Dornet 11 bales, J. H. 
Tator 11. 





Quality in Leaf Tobacco—While general 
reports from the south would indicate a 
slight increase in the acreage of tobacco, 
farmers should not place too much confi- 
dence in the statements made by the two 
great rival companies, representing Ameri- 
can and English interests. The general aim 
should be a good yield of a better quality. 
An increased acreage with less care would 
tend to deteriorate the quality and thus 
weaken prices later. In no case should 
quality be sacrificed for quantity. A good 
quality carefully graded and packed is 
always in demand. Tobacco growers should 
bear this in mind, and improve, where it 
is possible, the tobacco that is to supply 
home and foreign markets ° . 
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Some Market Features in May Milk. 


There is considerable activity among milk 
producers in the section supplying Greater 
New York, owing to the reduction recently 
made by the exchange. It is generally con- 
ceded by those who understand the condi- 
tions that there should have been no reduc- 
tion in the price of milk during the month 
of April. The price of feed continues high, 
and owing to the cold, backward spring, 
farmers are unable to turn their cattle out. 
In some sections hay and ensilage have 
been fed, and farmers are buying not only 
grain but the greater bulk of their feed in 
general at prices varying from $14 to $16 
per ton for hay. It is also claimed by the 
majority of dairymen that with the present 
price of butter, milk should remain at 3 
cents, at least, until the middle of May, 
which date is generally fixed upon for the 
time of turning out dairy cows. 

Farmers supplying Philadelphia market 
seem to be fairly well satisfied with the 4- 
cent price as agreed upon by the exchange 
and the committee representing the Phil- 
adelphia milk shippers’ union. The milk 
, producers’ associations of western Pennsyl- 
Vania and eastern Ohio are standing close 
‘together and firmly demanding their price. 
The price of good milch cows has advanced 
consi¢erably, and as a rule farmers are not 
keeping their usual number of cows this 
spring, owing to the high price of feeds all 
over the country. The general flow of milk 
everywhere is lighter than usual. Farm- 
ers are also looking with considerable in- 
terest upon the recent combination of the 
Borden and Anglo-Swiss condenseries. This 
co-operation was followed by a recent com- 
bination of several large milk dealers in 
New York under one general management. 
At Trenton, N J, it is stated that there is 
also a movement among milk dealers to 
combine their interests. On the whole, 
there seems to be a general tendency for 
all parties coneerned to co-operate and re- 
duce producing expenses in handling the 
milk product. 

Farmers in some sections have been plac- 
ing their milk in the hands of local cream- 
eries and stations, and have been holding 
together in local organizations. There 
should be a general uprising of milk pro- 
ducers in the five states’ association terri- 
tory. Through this organization farmers 
could, in a short time, be in a position to 
confer with representatives of condenseries 
and milk dealers’ organizations, with a view 
to equalizing and adjusting prices in a more 
satisfactory way. A general review of the 
milk situation from the standpoint of the 
condensery shows that for April in all sec- 
tions there was a general advance of 10 
cents per 100 pounds over and above that 
of the same month for 1901. The price for 
May is also 5 cents per hundred higher 
than the same time a year ago over the 
same territory. The price fixed for June is 
5 cents better in the New York territory, 
while in Illinois it remains at the same fig- 
ure, 80 cents per hundred. For July the 
uniform price of 90 to 95 cents has been 
fixed over the entire territory, the same 
as paid one year ago. A glance at the fol- 
lowing table shows the relative prices in 
the various sections for April, May, June 
and July, in comparison with those paid in 
1901. The price paid at Middletown is the 
Same as at Johnson, Florida and Wassaic. 
The figures at Delhi, Brewsters, Millerton 
and Ulster are the same, while at Guilford, 
Norwich, Deposit and Mt Upton there is 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


An Excellent Farm H Harness is that man- 
ufactured by the B. F. Baker Co of Burnt 
Hills, N Y, and advertised in American 
Agriculturist. The novel feature of this 
harness is its construction without traces. 
It is adapted to all kinds of low-down work 
where whiffletrees and traces are objection- 
able and may interfere with the work. It 
is sold under a guarantee of one week’s 
trial. Send to-day for free catalog to ad- 
dress given. 


Since the Publication in our journals of 
the results of the beet sugar contest in 
March last, considerable attention has 
been drawn to the beet lands of Colorado. 
Individual capitalists and syndicates are 
investing heavily, and millions of dollars 
are being invested in sugar factories. Wil- 
jliam Gelder & Co, 29 Broadway, New York, 
‘have prepared a large handsomely illus- 
trated edition of the Grand valley section 
of Colorado, which they are now mailing 
out free to home seekers. 





MILK FARMING 


practically no variation. At Elgin, Car- 
penterville, Algonquin and Belvidere, Ill, 
producers receive the lowest figures, as in- 
dicated in the table. 

CONDENSERY MILK PRICES TO FARMERS. 


{In cents per 100 Ibs.} 
April May June July 
Location TOVL 1902 1901 1903 1901 1902 1901 1902 
Middletown, N Y..115 125 100 105 80 90 95 100 
Delhi, N Y 25 95 105 80 85 95 95 
Guilford, N Y 90 95 85 85 90 90 
Elgin, Ill 5115 85 90 808090 90 


Milk Notes. 

The Smyrna creamery assn have sold to 
Tupper Bros for six months, beginning 
April 1, 1902, for 20 cents under the ex- 
change prices, or 6 cents above road price. 
Cows are not holding out as well as a year 
ago. Feeds of all kinds are high and farm- 
ers are not feeding as much as usual. 
Farmers are depending on their ensilage 
for green feed. A great many are keeping 
ensilage to feed when pastures begin to 
dry up. Others are sowing oats and peas. 
I sow about half an acre once in two weeks 
for a dairy of 22 cows. I think the only 
thing farmers can do to keep up the price 
of milk through the year is to combine and 
build co-operative creameries and ship only 
what milk is needed. I do not know of any 
farmers that have sown anything for early 
spring feed in this section, but a great 
many are sowing oats and peas to be cut 
green to be fed in the place of hay.—[L. R. 
Collins, Chenango County, N Y. 


Cheese at Utica. 

At Utica, N Y¥, May 12—The cheese mar- 
ket was unusually active for this season 
of the year. Factories seem to have been 
stimulated by the high prices and the 
receipts were greater than a week ago. Re- 
cent cold weather, however, has curtailed 
the flow of mitk and put back the make 
nearly two weeks. With a good demand 
for new stock and the desire of factorymen 
to take advantage of prices, cheese is sold 
down closer to the hoop than ever before. 
One case is reported where there were only 
three days’ make left in the factory. Grass 
is coming on finely and cows are pretty 
generally turned out in the daytime, but 
the nights are still too cold to leave them 
out. 

Transactions were as follows: Large col- 
ored 665 bxs at lic, 111 at 1144c; large white, 
506 at lic; small white 445 at Ile, 170 at 
11%c, 108 at 11%c; small colored, 475 at 
lic, 535 at 11%4c, 100 at 1144c; total, 3115 bxs 
against 1811 last year. 

Sales on curb are 130 large colored at 
11%c, and 45 small colored at 11%c. Sales 

ereamery butter, 150 pkes at 24c. 
The Milk Market. 


At New York, dealers claim a_ steady 
increase in the supply of milk and cold 


weather keeping. down the demand, a sur- 
plus has accumulated. As mentioned in 
last week’s report, a reduction of %c p lb 
is predicted. The exchange price early this 
week remains at 2%ec p qt, against 2%c 
same time last year. Surplus west of the 
Hudson $1.35 p can of 40 qts. Some dealers 
report a burdensome surplus, cows being 
out on grass and flow of milk more plen- 
tiful. 

The receipts of milk and cream, in 40- 
quart cans, including bottled milk, at the 
various distributing points in and near the 
city for the week ending May 10 were as 
follows: 

Fluid 
milk 

31,188 
13,489 
11,314 
35,310 615 
31,650 1,365 


Cond’ns’d 
ream milk 


1,734 
513 
1,608 


Susquehanna 

West Shore 
Lackawanna .... 

N Y Cent (long haul). 
N Y Cent paccaesacutep - 11,615 90 
Ontario .... ee 2,839 
Lehigh Valley — 15,325 375 
New Haven .... -- 8,370 — 
Homer Ramsdell ‘line . 5,618 134 
Other sources i 195 





.- 202,159 

28,880 
.. 196,665 
-- 183,797 


9,468 
1,352 
9,244 63 
7,695 1,422 


Total Wie edideal oii 
Daily average 

Last week pet 
ee ea ee 


Additional Live Stock Markets. 

At Buffalo, best steers steady, butchers’ 
stock, all kinds, firm and higher. Receipts 
Monday of this week 170-cars. Best steers 
$6@7.25, butchers and native stock 3.75@6.20, 
bulls firm at 3.75@5.25, oxen 3.50@6.50. Veal 
calves higher at 4.50@6.75. Hogs shade 
lower on all grades. Receipts Monday of 
this week 105 double decks. Best grades 
sold at 7.45@7.75, mediums 7.30@7.40, york- 
ers 7@7.25, pigs 6.60@6.65. Sheep generally 
steady. Receipts Monday of this week 90 
double decks. Mixed droves 5.60@5.90, culls 
and common 2.50@4.75, choice wethers 5.90 
@6.25, clipped yearlings 6.20@6.30, do lambs 
6.90@7, culls and common 3@5.75, spring 
lambs 10@11. 


Preparation for Tomatoes—The outlook 


for the tomato crop in Delaware and Mary- 
land is promising. The acreage has been 
considerably increased in most sections. In 
Kent county, Delaware, the acreage will 
exceed last year’s about 25 %. The price 
contracted is from $6 to $8 per ton. In 
Worcester county, Md, the price is $6 to 
$6.50. In Kent county, Md, $7.50 where 
canners furnish baskets, or $8 where farm- 
ers furnish them. In Kent county, Del, the 
price ranges from $7 to $8. Canners in 
Cecil county are paying $18. Planting in 
—field will begin about May 20 and usually 
continues until June 15. As a rule farmers 
are pleased with the outlook. 





are made of first grade, second growth hickory. Split—not 


sawed—and they will outwe_.r any vehicle weet the market. 


We 


know this to be a fact and we will send them anywhere 


On 30 Days’ Free Trial. 


Take the job from the depot, run it a month and if you are 
not fully satisfied it is the greatest bargain you 

ever heard of, send it back without paying us one \M 

cent. Send for free catalogue showing our full line of 


vehicles and harness. 


OHIO, CARRIAGE MFG. CO., 


Station 4, 


Cincinnati Ohio. 








We are the largest manufacture: 
vehicies and harness in the world Paid 
— to Fe ey and we have been do- 
business in this way for 29 years. 


Ka : mead, “WN HAVE NO AGENTS <(-oeapeeme 


but ship anywhere fo: 


i» 


ISAS 


b>. 391 Bu 2 
sone scab As geed one profit. 


Eikhart Carri 


guaranteeing gate deliver 

out noasiat not satisfi 

195 styles of vehicles and 5 ot styles of ~ 
harness. Our 
* cost of material and making tn 
Ourlargefre ca 

shows compiete line. Send toric. 


p & Harness Manufactur 


represent the yy, 740 O 

pen Stanhope. Has % 
inch Kelly rubber tires. Price, 
82. As quod 0s sells for 650 more. 


Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
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Kentucky Tobacco Crops. 





Interesting statistics of the last three 
Kentucky tobacco crops have just been 
made public. Each year the county assess- 
ors compile a statement of crop acreage, 
yield and production and these figures are 
placed with the state commissioner of agri- 
culture. As classified by types of tobacco 
raised, the production, in pounds, of the 
last three crops has been as follows: 

PRODUCTION OF TOBACCO IN KENTUCKY. 





1901 1900 1899 

DO: POS: ceccitideteses 187,825,021 187,005,412 155,515,196 
Districts, 

.... errr, 23,692,812 16,414,427 17,116,943 
OUSRRBVEIG. ccc cccdcicccs 27,064,291 735,983 207826,205 
Stemming ..........se0 57,555,695 247,369 50,213,615 
Upper Green River.... 15,086,654 15,918,262 12,081, 
Upper Cumberland 579,7. 620,798 454, 
Mason county .. 11,839,510 16,704,805 11, 829, 717 
Pendleton county 13, 163,550 16,893,805 10, 176, 864 
Owen county ,584,1 "274,110 14,786,975 
Blue Grass ..... 13302, 22; 507,400 17 001, 095 
Eastern Kentucky 936, 87 444, 7093 *300, 
Moumtain.  cccoscsiccscce 109,298 243,760 227,964 





The production in pounds of the dark 


erop has been as follows: 1901, 123,979,188; 
1900, 103,936,839; 1899, 100,692,074; 1898, 130,- 
333,366; 1897, 66,196,248; 1896, 83,781,425. The 


Burley crops have been estimated as fol- 


lows: 1901, 63,726,255; 1900, 82,824,813; 1899, 
54,595,158; 1898, 71,815,796; 1897, 40,963,759; 1896, 
68,177,465. The estimates are far from being 


aecurate for many counties, but the crop 
of 1901 probably did not exceed 200,000,000 
pounds. 

As to the great inaccuracy of crop sta- 
tistics, it may be noted that the state assess- 
ors’ estimate the crop of 1899 at 155,515,196 
pounds. The federal census of the 1899 crop 
reports the yield at 314,288,050 pounds. The 
latter estimate is double that of the former, 


Tobacco Notes. 


Three representatives of the imperial 
tobacco company of Great Britain are said 
to be on their way to America to organize 
the interests opposed to the American to- 
bacco company in the United States and 
Canada and fight the American tobacco 
trust here at home. Advantage will be 
taken of the hostility to trade combina- 
tions and tobacco manufactured here by 
the Imperial company. 

New YorK—Considerable activity has 
been manifested in the 1901 crop of tobacco 
during the later part of March and continu- 
ing up to date. Considerable has been pur- 
chased at not very renumerative prices, but 
considerable better than local dealers of- 
fered. About 2@ acres have been purchased 
in Onondaga at from 3 to 5 cents in bundle 
by Marquise Bros and M. Dimbo; also 
about 75 cases of assorted at from 4 to 7% 
cents to same buyers. Considerable tobacco 
unsold yet, held at from 6 to 10 cents as- 
sorted. More pole burn and pole sweat 
found at assorting than was supposed. Lack 
of uniformity of color and tendency to 
green are frequent complaints of buyers. 
The way tobacco has been purchased the 
past two seasons leaves few inducements 
to grow a-nice, sound crop. Some of the 
poorest crops have brought as much as the 
very best and some of the best crops later 
being’ picked up at the lowest prices in 
midwinter. Those that have held and 
assorted feel that they have been well paid. 
It is the opinion of growers that if every 
one would assort their crop, better prices 
would be received by all. The acreage this 
year will be somewhat less than usual, for 
tobacco cannot be grown at present prices. 
Spring has been very cold and wet, making 
it impossible to make plant beds at usual 
time. Some seed was sown dry. Acreage 
will be less than usual in Wayne county 
this year, many going out of the business. 
A few crops recently sold at 7 to 9 cents 
assorted. Tobacco is mostly all bought up. 

Onto—Several lots fl choice ’Q1 Zimmer 
have recently been picked up at 10% to 11 
cents through; in the Miami valley but lit- 
tle is now held of high grade. Poorer qual- 
ity can yet be obtained in considerable 
quantities, but the tendency of prices -is 
steadily upward. Seed leaf has been selling 
at 6 to 7 cents. Plant beds-generally are in 
prime condition. Many are preparing to 
transplant. The tobacco experiment station 
established by the division of soils, United 
States department of agriculture, at Ger- 
mantown, consists of ten acres in two five- 
acre plots. Work will be done with cigar 
leaf tobacco only. One is on the farm of 
J. H. Rohrer, a farmer and. packer, the 
other on land of Andrew Bigghart, the 











president of the tobatco growers’ associa- 
tion, 


The experiment work of the season 


*“FARMS FOR SALE” or 





LEAF TOBACCO 


will consist in raising Cuban leaf and Zim- 
mer Spanish. Plants are coming along in 
fine condition for the experiments. 


Basket and Question Box. 


Incubators—E. D., New York: It would 


hardly pay you to purchase an incubator, 
merely for this season, to raise 100 chick- 
ens and turkeys: If you could use it for 
several years, it would be a good invest- 
ment. There is no best incubator, but 
several good ones are advertised in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. Write the makers for 
catalogs and they will quote you price on 
the different sizes. The best book on rais- 
ing poultry for market is Profits in Poultry, 
price $1, postpaid, from this office. 











Reliable Nurserymen—G. H. H., Long 
Island: We have no list of New England 
growers of nursery stock except such as 
advertise in these columns, a copy of which 
is sent you under separate wrapper. The 
growers which you have bought of we 
consider among the best. 





Wants to Destroy Wild Onions—Will . 


someone tell me how to destroy’ wild 
onions in, fields? I have failed to get rid 
of them so far.—[J. M. Pierpont, Richie 
County, W Va. 

Weeding Beans—E. S. S., New York: 
Whether you can use a weeder on beans 


will depend on variety, growth and other 
conditions. Better test it on -small scale 
first. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


eee an 
THIS DEPARTMENT is 








one of the most valuable in 


the Dapet. At a very qual cost one can advertise poul: 

try s and live stock all kinds, seeds, fruits and 

OR es, — or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
uy 


to cell or 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the follow wing. ohn Advertisements of 

RENT” will not be ac- 

cepted at the above rate, oan will be charged at the 
regular rate of sixty cents per line each insertion, to 
go on another page, 

THE RATE for the ‘“‘Farmers’ Exchange’’ advertising is 
a. cents a word each insertion. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York.’ 








LIVE STOCK. 


mblic auction of Shorthorn cattle 
erd at Williamsport, O, Thursday, 


FOURTH annual 
from the sroodions 


| new breed 
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EGGS AND POULTRY. 


909 VARIETIES choice soo peniiey 
Incubato’ 





os also pigeons and 





Belgian 1000. ~=Alw: 

ge sock be ~» #, itemedier, ee, nformation -_ rise, 

m color ge 

Telford, Pa, < 
Rocks, White 


weed FARMERS’ FRI 
yandots, Rose Comb Brownies; heavy laying strai 
eggs, sitting $1. MANORDALE #AKMS, Mountville, "Pa. 


FINE yw & he og a Rocks, Hawkins strain; ge get “the 
win and e fi 
booklet frée. J. G, dn dare Palmyra, — iar: 


RHODE ISLAND REDS—Hardy, lific, 
first-class stock; for eggs at "be 
WALTER SHERMAN, Middletocn, 


ROSE COMB ratte Leghorns, prolific laying strain, 
hatch in Japa, November; 6 1, teh - 
anteed. "E. JONES, North soresk piaeiae sles 


TWO GIRLS hatch 2183 
new system beats incubators; ry tee. ‘RG GRUN: 
DY, Morrisonville, [1 


2% EGGS $1; Rose Comb wae 
apo Rocks, farm raised, O. lL. 


8 C WHITK 








farm-bred, 
each send to 











horn and Barred 
ERGE, Kaciohin 





horns, Wyckoff strain; eggs, 75c per 
13, $4 per 10. ZIMMER BROS, Weedsport, N ¥, 


WHITE Wyandots, Buff Locher, 65 s $1, 100 
CLARK TOWNSEND, Danbury, —_ 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


POTATUES—300 bushels Carman Carman 3 and Rural 24 size, 
clean, sandy soil stock, cheap, in sacks or barrels; many 
other’ are: catalog: write to-day. A. G. MLDRIDGE, 

ishers 2 . 


ASPARAGUS PLANTS; a straw , the 
money maker, nearly a earlier than chael’s 
pony ; circulars free. STANTON B. COLE, Bridgeton, 


2 




















SMALL fruit plants, fruit trees, etc; strawberry 
gee. and other anal fruit Plants and fruit trees; sen 
or price list to CHAS BLA K Hightstown, N J. 





ORDERS en oe b.. Rew crop crimson clover 
g 


seed, rea prices, uaranteed, 
Wate JOHNS) Rosa? titorde Del” 


DAHLIAS—20 named kinds #1; Pan-American gold 
medal. at BURT, Taunton, Mass. 


DAHLIAS, mixed, 
MOORE, Nortaboro, 


BARNYARD Japanese millet, $2 bushel. 
KINS, Conway, ass, 








balance season $2 bbl, J. Le 


ass, 





L, T. HOP- 








DOGS, RABBITS “and OTHER STOCK 


BELGIAN HARES, wtenm “it 
rices; bar, list an booklet 
ABBITR , Brisben, 


FOR jet _biack i a hares address CHARLES 
HILTS, Cobleskill, 


BELGIAN hares, $1. WILLIS WIDRIG, Burt, N Y, 
AGENTS WANTED. 


$20 A WEEK and expenses to men to in- 
troduce our Poultry Compound. JAVELLE FG OO, 
Dept 18, Pi Kan, 


‘arsons, 
BINDER TWINE—Farmers wanted as agents. 
GUST POST, Moulton, Ia. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


reasonable 
free. “RIVERSIDE 

















AU- 











May 22, 1902; 52 head Scotch, Bates and Scotch topped, 

including 10 bulls, 14 cows with calves at foot, cows OLDEST commission house oy New York; established 
and heifers, 2 Polled Durhams, all bred to first-class 1838, 5 4s cheese, eggs aD, dressed calves, 
bulls; for particulars address W. I. WOOD, Williams- | game, fruits, etc. &. 00 ob 302 Greenwich 
port, Pickaway Co, O St, New York. ‘ 

POLAND CHINAS—Youw sows, bred or open March 
and April; pigs oodiarend. "best bs breeding and quality. MISCELLANEOUS. 

B. H. ACKLEY, Spring Hill, Pa. 





20 HEAD of Shropshire ewes_ with lambs ‘for sale, or 
would exchange for Jersey or Shorthorn cattle. LOCK 
BOX 216, Hanover, York ©o, Pa, 

~ PURE-BRED Poland China pigs, 


7 weeks old, from 
rize winning stock; eligible to registry. H. WAL- 
ATH, Minaville, N Y. 


ANGORA GOATS—Registered and 
carload lots; kids in season, JERENY oMPROV EMENT 
CO, Saxe, Va. 


CHESTER WHITES—A fine strain; pigs, 2 months 
old, $5 each, CLARENCE HADDEN, Port Byron, N Y. 


44 GRADE EWES, 
ber lambs 4 weeks. M. T. 


DUROC JERSEY pigs; 
stock registered. L, W. 


BEKKSHIRES—No better in U 8; pairs not akin; 
will please in price, CLARK BROS, Freeport, 0. 


BERKSHIRE Pe, 
RIX, Kast Bethe y 


CHESHIRE PIGS—Splendid lot, cheap. B. L. “HURD, 
Whallonsburg, N Y. 


, HELP WANTED. 


FARMER W ANTED— Married man as working man- 
ager on farm in Bergen Co, N J; poultry, dairy, garden, 
forestry. Address, stating age and experience, EDWARD 
D. PAGE, 60 Worth St, New York City. 


WANTED—At $4 per month and expenses, a good 
salesman to take orders for nursery stock; steady em- 
= the year around. Address D. ‘Ho. PATTY, 

‘urseryman, Geneva, N Y. 

















4 and 5 years old, and same num- 
BRUNDAGE, Bath, N Y. 


50 to pick from; all breeding 
NASH, West Kennebunk, Me. 


they 











registered stock, GIFFORD & 














WANTED—Young men to learn tel Positions 
gnaranteed. Catalog “ee ‘SUPERINTENDENT, Tele- 
graph School, Lebanon 


WANTED—Ju 1, eer woman as meat and 
vegetable cook ms summer boarding house. Address MRS 
SPRAGUE, Athens, N Y. 








IF you want to veach fermen, farmers, bouton positens 
any others in the rural trade from ich, d nd the 
Mississippi river westonst to the > | ‘coast, go into 
the Farmers’ Exchange de ent oe Judd 
Farmer, published at Marquette ny ae ee ll; 
in Orange Judd oe only 4e f you price 
to reach the New E nd trade, cheapest. and 
most effective meathod is to pay 4c wai for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Ex ane, Sepeeeey of 
the New England Homestead at ringfield er a It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Farmer of Chi- 
ones is the western edition of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies, 


LADDERS sold direct» to farmers at manufacturer’s 
prices; one each 12, 16, 20 feet long, selected ce 
sides, —- ash rounds, sent anywhere, t , on 
receipt of $4; 20 feet only for $2 satisfaction guaranteed, 
ORV ELL LADDER co, Orwell, ‘N 


2 SEA SHELLS, no two alike, sent for 25 cents; cata- 
log free. MRS SUSAN M. MOHR, Lealman, Fla, 


BERRY CHECKS $1 per send fer samples. w. 
BUNTING (Printer), bitepine Md. P 


FOR™ silos, hoops and lugs, write T. E. CROSS, 
Poughkeepsie, 


Our Guarantee Is the Secret of 
Success. 


We are well pleased with the result of our 
little advertisement in American Agricul- 
turist. It brought us about $100 and many 
inquiries, which may result in some more 
sales the coming season. The cheapness of 
your Farmers’ Exchange advertising col- 
umn and the guarantee you give as to the 
reliableness of your advertisers is the se- 
ecret of success to both you and your pa- 
trons. Will use your columns again next 
season.—[A. F. Bonham, Chilhowie, Va. 
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A Veteran in Grange Work. 


But few Patrons that attend the annual 
sessions of the New York state grange 
are better known than Mr A. J. Bartlett of 
Seneca county, who has attended 29 con- 
secutive sessions of that body. In 1872, 
when the grange movement was in its 
zenith in the west, Mr Bartlett began to 
work up a sentiment in his locality to in- 
stitute a grange. It took two years of 
persistent work to get a sufficient number 
to institute a grange, but in January, 1874, 
at Kendaia, a grange was organized and 
Mr Bartlett was made its first master. 

The first session of the New York state 
grange was held in the agricultural hall, 
Albany, March 17, 1874. At this meeting Mr 
Bartlett was commissioned a state deputy 
to organize granges. On returning home 
he began the work and organized five dur- 
ing the summer, filling the territory of 
Seneca county. In 1885, he was elected a 
member of the executive committee of the 
state grange for three years, two of which 
he served as its secretary. 

Mr Bartlett is an enthusiast in grange 
work. He organized the first county coun- 
cil in the state, has attended seven national 
grange sessions in five states and at Wash- 
ington, having received the seventh degree 
20. years ago, and he is the only member 
of the order im the state of New 
York that holds the distinguished rec- 
ord of attending the 29 consecutive ses- 
sions of the New York state grange. Mr 
Bartlett was instrumental in organizing a 
grange co-operative fire insurance company 
in Seneca county, which has saved its mem- 
bers at least $50,000 from the cost of stock 
company rates. Brother Bartlett as its sec- 
retary has held the office for 26 years, or 
since its organization. e 

Brother Bartlett, although professionally 
a farmer, has availed himself of every op- 
portunity to see and know the country in 
which he lives, having visited 21 states and 
Canada. Mr Bartlett’s grandfather served 
seven years in the revolutionary war, and 
being a blacksmith, he assisted in forging 
the great cable that was stretched across 
the Hudson river below Newburg. Most of 
the farm occupied by Mr Bartlett has been 
in the Bartlett name 110 years. When 
bought it was in Onondaga county, then 
Cayuga, and now Seneca, but always in the 
same town. 

Mr Bartlett having been born during 
Andrew Jackson’s first term as president, 
he was given his name and schooled in the 
faith which embodies the principles of Jef- 
ferson, Madison, Monroe and Jackson. 
Born at Romulus in 1832, his education was 
obtained mostly at the district school. Since 
1865 he has conducted his farm and many 
years raised American Merino sheep, Dur- 
ham and Devon cattle, later the American 
Star and Hambletonian families of the trot- 
ee many of which developed much 
speed. 


SS 


A Caution to Farmers. 
A. B. KATKAMIER, ONTARIO COUNTY, N Y. 


When a plan does not mature as we ex- 
pected, we are apt to condemn the thing 
with the general excuse, farming doesn’t 
pay. If we stop and consider the effect inthe 
light-ef the cause, we would see that the 
fault in many cases was of our own mak- 
ing. We did not properly consider the sub- 
ject before taking action. If we had, we 
might not have made the attempt. Fre- 
quently a venture would show it could 
hardly prove anything but unsuccessful if 
we only stopped to look before we took 
the leap. The farmer is no less a business 
man than the merchant or the manufac- 
turer. In.fact, he can usually estimate and 
plan with more exactness, for while styles 
and fads change and new inventions revo- 
lutionize, people must eat, and wear cloth- 
ing, and the farmer, as the producer of the 
raw material, can reckon accordingly. 

It is in the taking up of new depart- 
ments of his vocation that for the most 
part trips the farmer and causes him to 
squeal when down: “There is no money in 
tilling the soil.” If he would pause and 
reflect before starting on a mad race for 
success in a new undertaking, many of the 
pitfalls and stumbling points ¢éould be 
avoided. But he too often listens to the 
siren voice of the promoter, the man with 
an ax to grind, and plunges ahead reck- 
lessly, careless of premonitory warnings of 
conscience, and when the great results ex- 
pected fizzle out the little end of the horn, 


ORGANIZE 


MR A. J. BARTLETT, SENECA COUNTY, N Y. 





he wrinkles his brow, puts sarcasm in his 
voice and wails, “Curse farming, it don’t 
pay.” 

When about to make a change, pause and 
consider, look at the matter from all stand- 
points, and if the arguments in favor of 
an enterprise more than balance the argu- 
ments against it, it’s a good plan usually 
to go ahead. But #f the arguments against 
are weightier than those in favor of it, bet- 
ter call a halt. Experiments may seem 
necessary, but don’t go at them blindly. 
Common sense may be conservative, but 
it’s safe, and it’s better to be safe than 
sorry. 


Grange Notes. 


NEW YORE. 

Stockholm Depot is gaining members fast. 
On May 3, 16 were received, 14 initiated and 
two reinstated. A dozen applicants are now 
awaiting initiation. This grange is also 
looking to the social, educational and mor- 
ally uplifting forces, as a means of im- 
provement as individuals and as a body. 
Master Fred Shepard of St Lawrence 
county Pomona, also county deputy, with 
his wife, were very welcome guests. 

Fort Jackson, that has been nearly dor- 
mant, is having a revival of interest and 
several important additions to its member- 


ship. 
NEW JERSEY. 

National Overseer and State Master 
Gardner of Maine will deliver addresses 
before New Jersey Patrons during the week 
beginning August 4. The national overseer 
is an interesting speaker and knows thor- 
oughly what he is talking about. No mis- 
take has been made in the invitation being 
extended to him to come to New Jersey. 


bs A 

Maryland Farmers Organize—About 200 
of the most progressive farmers of Fred- 
erick county, Md, have organized the Fred- 


erick county farmers’ exchange with a 
capital stock of $10,000 divided into 400 
shares of $25 each. Their object is to buy, 
sell, ship on consignment and deliver any. 
general farm products and supplies. J. H. 
Gambrill, Jr, of Frederick has been ap- 
pointed treasurer and manager. The 
exchange will begin business about July 1. 
This interesting venture is. being watched 
by farmers generally in adjoining counties 
and elsewhere. Mr Gambrill is a wide- 
awake young business man, for four years 
manager of a truckers’ association, known 
as the Lima bean growers’ association of 
Frederick county, with a membership of 
about 125. He is a firm believer in organ- 
ization and co-operation among farmers. 


Farmers’ Telephone Company—An or- 
ganization was effected recently at Sussex, 
N J, Known as the Farmers’ union tele- 
phone company. It has a capital of $10,000 
and works on ocntracts and the lines have 
already begun. 


The Farmers’ National Congress meets 
this year at Macon, Ga, Oct 7-10. Matters 
for discussion will include the usual very 
wide scope. John M. Stahl, 4328 Langley 
Ave, Chicago, is the secretary and will an- 
swer any inquiries relating to the congress, 





AND EDUCATE 


DRILLING 


WELL matrices 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Moun 
on wheels or on sills, With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic cag 

te them easily. Send for catalog. 
WILLIAMS BROS.., Ithaca, N. ¥. 


FARMERS 


Waterproof or Plain Canvas Stack 
Covers, Hay Caps, Wagon and Im- 
plement Covers, Tents, Plant Bed 
Cloth, etc. 


HENRY DERBY, | 24 CHAMBERS ST. 
NEW 


YORK, N. Y. 


Did It Ever Occur to You 


That millions of dollars were being invested in beet 
sugar pee nang enterprises in Colorado by the best 
posted sugar men in the country, and that nota single 
share of the stock has yet been offered to the public in 
any of these enterprises. 


WHY ? 


Because when wealthy men find a good thing, they 
quietly gather it in and say as little as possible. 

After months of negotiations, we have secured an oppor- 
tunity for our clients to join a Colorado beet sugar manu- 
facturing company at bed-rock. Colorado beats the world 
in raising su beets. Itis taking first prizes at every 
exhibition, showing the largest tonnage and the highest 
percentage of sugar of any State in the Union, or any 
point in the known world, ae over “twice as high as 
a States which are operating sugar factories at a 
pro 

THE COLORADO SUGAR MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY owns one of the most modern, up-to- 
date manufacturing and eye J plants in the world, situ- 
ated in a district where the highest price is paid for sugar 
in the country. Colorado capitalists have subscribed over 

,000 towards this enterprise. Since it became known 

Ow profitable the industry was, Eastern capitalists are 
buying up thousands of acres of beet lands, causing them 
to rapidly increase in value. This company wants to in. 
crease its land holdings and we are now offering 400,00¢ 
shares of the capital stock of the a ey for sale for 
that purpose. This is an opportunity of a lifetime. 


FREE. 


We have prepared a beautiful illustrated circular, show. 
ing photographs of fruit orchards and beet fields, which 
we will mail free on application, There is room for thou- 
sands of home-seekers. For full particulars, write to 


WILLIAM GELDER & COMPANY, 
29 Broadway, New York City, 
or to our Western office, 
Exchange Building, Denver, Colo. 


7 PER CENT 


Cumulative Preferred Stock 
Ten Dollars per Share 


The Lackawanna Warehouse Company, incorporated 
under the laws of New Jersey (Authorized Capital $125,- 
000.00), offers for subscription a limited number of 
shares of its Seven Per Cent Preferred Stock at par of 
$10.00 per share, interest payable quarterly, beginning 
July 1, 1902, and redeemable at any interest period after 
January 1, 1910. 

The Company is a large owner of Real Estate at the 
terminus of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road at Hoboken, where it has ample track and switching 
facilities in connection with its extensive warehouse. 
The holders of the Preferred Stock are secured and guar- 
anteed in their payments of income and principal by 
the real estate, assets and business of the Company, 
and are further secured by having the stock registered 
with the trar of the Company, The Atlantic Trust 
Company of New York. 

The Lackawanna Warehouse Company conducts a prof- 
itable business of storing merchandise and of mnoking 
advences of money upon staple marketable commodities 
stcred in its own and other warehouses, 

In addition to income from the storage of goods, a very 
attractive profit is assured from interest on loans, ad- 
vances, urance and sales, and it is felt this part of 
the business can be largely increased. 

The Lackawanna Warehouse Company is conducted in 
a careful and conservative manner by capable men who 
have been engaged in this line for a number of years, 
and in whom the stockholders may have the greatest con- 
fidence. The stock offers, therefore, a more than ordi- 
nary security to those of moderate means who seek a 
safe and legitimate investment, We invite the fullest 
investigation. If interested, write for particulars to 


THE LACKAWANNA WAREHOUSE CO. 
No. 1 Water St., New York City. 














Mailing Calleys 


We have several thousand zinc mailing wii 
leys, 30x14 inches inside measurement. ill 
sell in lots tosuit. A big bargain. Write us 
about them. 


PHELPS PUBLISHINC CO., 
Springfield, $ : : Mass. 
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OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 





One of the greatest volcanic disasters 
on record ‘thas devastated the French island 
of. Martinique of the Windward group of 
the West Indies. The entire city of St 
Pierre and three other towns have been 
destroyed. The loss of life has been ter- 
rible, being estimated at from 30,000 to 
40,000. However, at this writing, owing to 
the difficulty in getting anything but the 
most meager facts, the extent of the dis- 
aster cannot be fully known for some time. 
It is almost certain that the governor and 


the British and American consuls with 
their families have perished. Shipping in 
the harbor of St -Pierre was destroyed. 


The volcano in eruption was Mt Peleeeand 
its action lasted for several days. The en- 
tire northeast end of the island has been 
laid waste. Nearly all of this group of 
islands are of volcanic origin and since the 
eruption on Mt Pelee disturbances*on other 
islands have threatened great destruction. 
Soufriere volcano on the island of St 
Vincent has been active. The French and 
American governments ‘shave taken prompt 
measures for the relief of the survivors. It 
is reported that loss of life at St Vincent 
has been heavy. Terrible earthquakes have 
accompanied the eruptions and these were 
felt over a wide area. 





The agricultural bill has been reported to 
the senate by Senator Proctor of the com- 
mittee on agriculture. It carries $5,249,680, 
an increase of $135,140 over the amount car- 
ried by the house bill. 





Queen Wilhelmina of Holland appears to 
have passed the critical point in her illness 
and there is a decidedly better feeling in 
European political circles. The death of the 
Dutch queen would have plunged Europe 
into political complications, the outcome of 
which could not have been foreseen. 





The trouble long brewing in the anthra- 
cite coal region culminated in an order for 
a general strike to take effect this week. 
There is still a chance that the difficulties 
may be adjusted and a labor struggle be 
averted, but the outlook is gloomy. 





The statehood bill has passed the house. 
It provides enabling acts for Oklahoma, 
Arizona and New Mexico which will raise 
these territories to the rank of states. The 
constitutional convention of New Mexico is 
empowered to designate the name by which 
the new state shall enter the union. In the 


BUSINESS 1 NOTICES. 








The Grand Valley, Colorado, is one of 
the most attractive locations for fruit rais- 
ing and sugar-beet raising in the world. 
The large factory of the Colorado sugar 
manufacturing company is centrally situ- 
uated in the valley, furnishing a market 
for sugar beets at prices which make the 
industry exceedingly profitable for the 
farmers. The Sugar Statistical Journal of 
Wall street, New York, the highest author- 


ity on sugar matters of the world, edi- 
torially, says that the Grand valley, Col- 
orado, offers inducements in sugar beet 


raising superior to any other section of the 
country. 





The Heebner tread powers, etc, 
tised in this issue of our paper, 
to us like old friends. They have been ad- 
vertised in these columns regularly for a 
long term of years and are now being used 
by many of our readers. To the best of our 
knowledge we have never heard of a sin- 
gle complaint against the Heebner goods 
nor against their makers, Heebner & Sons, 
Lansdale, Pa. Our readers will not be sur- 
prised at this when we tell them that this 
firm has been engaged in this one line of 
manufacture for more than 60 years. In 
addition to their Heebner’s . level-tread 
horse powers for one, two and three horses, 
they also make the celebrated Little Giant 
and Pennsylvania threshers and cleaners, 
Union feed and ensilage cutters, feed grind- 
ers, etc. These machines at the two great- 
est shows ever given on the North Ameri- 
can continent, the Centennial expositionsat 
Philadelphia in 1876 and the Columbian ex- 
position at Chicago in 1893, swept every- 
thing before them. They stand to-day with- 
out peers for machines of their class. How- 
ever, neither the Heebners nor their ma- 
chines need commendation at our hands. 
‘Write them for new catalog and kindly 
state that vou saw their ad in our paper, 


adver- 
come back 





case of Oklahoma, the convention, by ir- 
revocable ordinance, shall express the con- 
sent of that state that congress at any 
future time may attach all or any part of 
Indian territory to it. The opposition to the 
bill colllapsed completely at the last. 





The public was shocked last week by the 
murder of Paul Leicester Ford, one of the 
most successful authors of the day. He 
was shot by his brother, Malcom Ford, a 
noted athlete. The latter shot himself dead. 





The outcome of the Venice brawl, in 
which officers of the Chicago were con- 
cerned, has been a pardon from the king 
of Italy. A court of investigation has been 
ordered by Sec Moody. 





Bret Harte, the American story writer, 
whose name has become almost a house- 
hold word on both sides of the Atlantic, 
died in London last week. His place in 
the literary world has been conspicuous 
since his first delightful stories of life 
among the California gold seekers of ’49. 





tear Admiral William T. Sampson died 
Tuesday of last week at Washington, D C, 
where he had been in failing health for 
some time. Although the supreme and re- 
sponsible commander of the greatest and 
most powerful naval force ever mobilized 
under the American flag, directing its oper- 
ations from first to last during a marvel- 
ously successful naval war, he has gone 
down to his grave unrewarded by even the 
customary thanks of congress and the vic- 
tim of rancorous personal abuse. Admiral 
Sampson’s eareer began during the civil 
war and his record was a notable and 
honorable one, making his end the more 
pathetic. 





H. G. Squiers, secretary of the legation 
at Pekin, has been selected by the presi- 
dent to be minister to Cuba. Gen E. &. 
Bragg of Wisconsin has been selected as 
consul general at Havana. 





Gov Davis of Arkansas has given a negro 
criminal a full pardon on condition that 
within 30 days he will become a citizen of 
Massachusetts. It will be of interest to see 
what the old Bay state will do about this 
undesired addition to its population, 





Archbishop Corrigan, one of the most re- 
markable and important figures in the Ro- 
man church in America, died at New “York 
last week. His services to his church are 
hardly to be measured, 


re 


Catalogs Acknowled ged. 





Alliance nurseries, Rochester, N Y. Cir- 
cular and price list of nursery stock. 
American Separator Co, Bainbridge, N Y. 
Farm powers and dairy supplies. 
Bateman Méfg Co, Grenloch, N J. Farm 
and garden implements, wheel hoes, riding 
cultivators and potato planters’ specialties. 


Charles Black, Hightstown, N J. Price 
list of nursery stock. 
Henry E. Burr, South Orange, N J. Rare 


trees and shrubs. 

Chicago House Wrecking Co, Chicago, IIL 
Catalog of material and prices from Pan- 
American exposition. 

Arthur J. Collins, Moorestown, 
alog of general nursery stock, 
nut trees. 

Deering Harvester Co, Chicago, ll. Com- 
pletely illustrated catalog of corn binders, 
shockers, huskers and shredders. 

J. J. H. Gregory & Son, Marblehead, 


N J. Cat- 
including 


Mass. Catalog of vegetable and flower 
seeds. 

Harder Mfg Co, Cobleskill, N Y¥Y. Mlus- 
trated catalog of silos. 

George 8S. Josselyn, Fredonia, .N Y. Grape- 
vines and other small fruit plants. 

Locust Grove poultry yards, Washington- 


ville, O. White Wyandots and R C Rhode 
Island Reds. 

Thomas Meehan & Sons, Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Ornamental trees, shrubs, 
vines, evergreens, hardy perennials and 
fruits. 

W. P. Peacock, Atco, N J. Dahlias, car- 
nations, etc. 

Page Woven Wire Fence Co, Adrian, Mich. 
Illustrated circular of wire fences. 

¥F. R. Pierson Co, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 
N Y. Handsomely illustrated catalog of 
seeds, bulbs and plants. 


J. G. Stauffer, Palmyra, Pa. Pure Buff 
Plymouth Rocks. 
L. Templin & Sons, Calla, O. Seed and 


plant catalog. 
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To Raise ) Potatoes for Profit 


you require a RSCH HILLER and DIG- 
a gl No other hills and digs so per- 
suatiy 80 easily, with such littie oe 
two ith wheel #5 in one, and for the price of one. 
ler with wheel, $5.82. Hiller and 
digger attachment, 7 
JOHN DORSCH & SONS, 
209 Wells 


St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 















quiring 
108 pom Soe feet. J ny 


Ask for Catalogue 


25. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and Iron tis, Chicago 


- two coats, caps and soc to lay, per roll, 











Irrigation 
Farming 


A Handbook for the Practical 
Application of Waterin 
the Production of Crops 


By LUCIUS C. WILCOX 


NEW EDITION, REVISED, EN- 


LARGED AND REWRITTEN 


INCE _the publication of the first edition 
of “ Irrigation Farming,” six years since, 
so many important ngpovennanns 4 in irri- 

gation have been’ mada new and better 
methods pm eg that in order to keep 
abreast with the times a new edition of this 
standard work has me a necessity. 
izing this need, the author has _ prepared the 
ages volume, which has been saree y rewrit- 
entirely reset, and considerably enlarged 
so ‘as to present jin age sequence and 
concise form everythin ing to the most 
modern irrigation met 4 ye and” means, thus 
making it the most complete manual on the 
subject ever published, As the author has de- 
voted the greater portion of his life to practical 
irriga ation work, and is the reco authority 
e whole subject of irrigation, from a prac- 
tical standpoint, every statement ’made in this 
book is based on the best experience, practice 
and science, and may be unhesitatingly relied 
upon as absolutely true. 


One strong position taken by the author all 
through the work is the importance of consist- 
ent and _ scientific cultivation in connection 
with all assigation operations, as the one is just 
as essential as theother, and the two are indis- 
ge in attaining the most perfect results. 
While fae 5 first edition was primarily written 
for and adapted to our western farmers and 
farms, this new edition also devotes appropriate 
attention to irrigation in humid regions. The 
principal oe treat very fully of the ad- 
vantage of irrigation; relations of soils to ir- 
tion; treatment of alkali; w _— rsupply; can- 
a construction ; reservoirs and nds; pipes for 
ee purposes ; flumes and th their structu 
and measurement of water; methods o 
appl ying water; —e E of field cro the 
ar en, the orchard, the vineyard an small 
ts ; all about alfalfa; windmills and pumps; 
devices, ope ubooll and contrivances 
gation, and subsoiling ; seepage and od dininages 
igation in humid regions; common law 
question: glossary of irri tion terms, etc., etc, 
The volume is profusely, handsomely "and 
practically illustrated, and in paper, presswork 
and binding all that could be Seairet 


ABOUT FOUR HUNDRED PAGES, 
FIVE BY SEVEN INCHES. CLOTH, 
PRICE, POSTPAID, TWO DOLLARS 








ORANGE Jupp COMPANY 


New York 


52 Lafayette Place, 
Chicago, IIL 


Marquette Building, 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 8STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Wheat Corn Oats 
1902 | 1901 | 1902 / 1901; 1902 


<1 | 61. | 51% 
80%4| .6936! . 

— \|..33 
| .74 | 61%] . 
73%} .6244] . 
Minneapoiis.... 74 | 5D) . 
Liverpool 855%) . 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN US AND 

Last week Prev’s wk 
Wheat, bu.....38,328,000 40,449,000 
Corn ce eee. 6,243,000 6,888,000 18,665,000 
Oats 3,114,000— 12,526,000 

At Chicago, the influences of a week ago 
have again proved dominant in wheat val- 
ues. These were of such a character that 
prices fluctuated sharply, at times showing 
losses of 1@2c, followed by moderate re- 
covery. The weather and crop situation was 
paramount. But scarcely secondary in im- 
portance was the stronger position of the 
eash market, owing to good home and for- 
eign demand for wheat and flour. May 
wheat declined last week to nearly a 73c 
level, Sept touching that, and July 74c p bu, 
later recovery of about lc. 

Corn declined smartly under favorable 
conditions for seeding, a work which is be- 
ing rapidly pushed toward completion. At 
the. downturn, more support was manifest- 
ed, operators recognizing the smallness of 
stocks of old corn, both in the visible and 
invisible. The cash demand is fair, but 
mostly on home account. No 2 mixed for 
delivery any time this month sold off to 
591%4c p bu, subsequently recovering a cent, 
July 60% @61%c, Sept in fair demand around 
59@6l1c. 

Oats prices showed no important change, 
market lacking in activity, but fairly steady 
in tone. Crop progress seems favorable, 
but on the other hand reserves of old oats 
much reduced and country. offerings re- 
stricted. A fair inquiry existed for cash oats 
on home account... No 2 in store quotable 
around 41@42c p bu, July 354%@36%c. 

Steadiness in barley is the rule, good to 
choice malting or feed grains selling quick- 
ly at recent quotations. These cever a 
range of 62@65c p bu for poor to 70@72c for 
fey. 

Timothy seed offerings small, and salable 
at nearly recent prices, based on about $7 
p 100 Ibs for prime. New seed, Sept deliv- 
ery, has sold at 5. Clover easy in tone, con- 
tract prime 8.35 p 100 lbs, Oct delivery 8.65. 

At New York, the grain market has ruled 
rather sensitive and prices a shade lower. 
No 2 red in elevator sold around 8lc p bu, 
corn 63%c, oats 47c, rye 60@62c. Flour 
continues quiet. Fancy spring patents $4.10 
@4.65 p bbl,. do winter 4@4.15. spring 
straights 3.60@3.80, do winter 3.75@3.90. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Cattle 
1902 | 1901 1902 | 1901 1902 | 1901 


Chicago, p 100 Ibs.|#/ 50) $5.90) $7.40) $6.85) $6.15] $4,65 
New Yor . | 7.30] 5.75] 7.30] 6.00} 6.00) 4.60 
7.25] 5.75] 7.35) 5.95) 6.25] 4.40 
7.00} 5.75) 7.15) 5.75) 5.78) 4.50 
Pittsburg 7.15} 595) 7.45) 590) 5.90} 4.40 
At Chicago, cattle receipts have been 
running comparatively small, many coun- 
try operators withholding consignments ow- 
ing to unsettled conditions. The shipping 
and export demand proved fair, but local 
butchers inclined to reduce bids, prices cov- 
ering a wide range. Choice to fey com- 
mand outside figures, with recent sales of 
Shorthorns and Herefords around $7.40@ 
7.45, but popular prices 7.15 downward to 
6.50. . 
Fancy beef steers, #7 10@7 40 Canners, be 5a 


Good to extra, 5 50@675 Feeders. selected, 6 
Poor to fair, 5 10@5 0) ‘Stockerts. 450 to 850 lbs. is 








Cash or spot 





St Louis 











TT%4| .2 rae 





CANADA. 
One yr ago 
46,668,000 





Hogs Sheep 











dood native heifers. 4 00 Calves, 300 lbs up, 3 
Fair to choice cows, 3 85 Calves. veal, 4 é 
Poor to fancy bulls. 300@560 Milch cows.each.  4000@6000 
Hogs have sold well above 7c most of the 
time, with the exception of rough heavy 
and good light weights, which went freely 
at $6.75@6.90. The quality is good, hogs 
running heavier in weight, and packers not 
— to favor top prices around 7.20@ 


The sheep trade has been fairly active 
and nearly steady, common lots easy to a 


fraction lower, while choice muttons and 
butcher lambs went at firm prices. Re- 
ceipts show little change from last year for 
four months; during the first half of May 
running behind in number. Good to choice 
western and native clipped sheep $5.50@6.25, 
lambs 6@7. 

At New York, prime steers steady, me- 
dium and common grades shade higher. 
Good native steers sold at $5.50@7 p 100 lbs, 
tops 7.30, oxen and stags 5.40@5.80, bulls 3.50 
@5.70, butcher cows 2.55@5. Ohio steers of 
1148/ to 1246 Ibs sold at 5.85@6.90,do Pa of 
982 to 1412 Ibs sold at 5.65@6.85, do Ky of 
1059 to 1299 Ibs sold at 5.15@5.25, extra Pa 
and western steers of 1250 to 1270 lbs sold 
at 7@7.30. Veal calves sold generally at 4@ 
6.75. Veals averaging 134 Ibs sold at 6.75, 
do from 106 to 130 Ibs sold at 5@6.62%. 
Wooled sheep dull, prime clipped sheep and 
lambs steady to a shade higher. Wooled 
sheep sold at 5@6, wooled. lambs 6@7.85, 
clipped 5.55@7.20, Ky spring lambs 7.50@7.75. 
‘Western unshorn lambs of 78 lbs sold at 
7.85, Ky sheep clipped, av 107 to 112 Ibs, sold 
at 4.50@6. State hogs of 177 lbs sold at 7.30, 
do Jersey of 159 lbs, state of 173 Ibs 7.25. 

At Pittsburg, cattle active and higher 
Monday of this. week, when 65 cars came 
in. Quotations revised as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 1bs, #6 99@7 15 Poor to good fat bulls,3 Ee 
Good, 1200 to 13001bs, 660@690 Poor to good fat cows, 2 10 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 5 315 Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 4 00 
Common,700 to 90u Ibs, 4 6 25 logna cows, p hd 5 onan e 
Kough, half fat, 4 75 ¥F’sh cows & springers,18 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 3 @ Veal calves, 4 50@5 75 

Hogs reported easy. Receipts Monday of 
this week 40 double decks. Heavy droves 
sold at $7.35@7.45, medium 7.25@7.30, heavy 
yorkers 7.10@7.20, do light 6.80@7, pigs 6.50@ 
6.60. Sheep steady, lambs stronger. Re- 
ceipts Monday of this week 40 double decks. 
Sheep sold at 5@5.90, best lambs 6@7, com- 
mon and medium grades slow and lower. 

The Horse Market. : 

At Chicago, the horse market has been 


somewhat uneven, with fair inquiry for 
heavy draft animals, while farm chunks 
are plentiful and slightly lower. Poor to 

















choice driving horses at $150@300 p head, 
inferior 80@110, general work horses 60@110, 
chunky ’bus horses 120@150. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce wi.i sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Beans. 

At New York, trade quiet, prices steady. 
Choice marrow $2.174%2@2.20 p bu, medium 
1.72%@1.75, pea 1.80, red kidney 2.17%@2.20, 
white kidney 1.95@2, black turtleesoup 1.60 
@1.65, yellow eye 2.15@2.20, Cal lima 2.70@ 
2.75, imported marrow 1.85@1.95. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, tone of market healthy. 
Prime to fancy evap’d apples, ’01 9%4,@lic p 
Ib, do ’00 9@10%4c, sun-dried 3%@5%c, chops 
$1.75@2 p 100 lbs, cores and skins 1.50@1.90, 
evap’d raspberries 20@22c, blackberries 7% 
@8c, cherries 12@l1l5c. 


Eggs. 

Large egg packers are evidently reaching 
out in all directions to secure supplies. A 
buyer for a western concern recently visited 
an egg dealer in Montreal and asked for 
a price on three cars, but the figure named 
was too high. Then effort was made to 
contract for small, dirty and chipped stock 
with the intention of removing the shells 
and separating the yolks from the whites 
and packing in large cans suitable for ex- 
pert trade. 

At New. York, prime grades continue 
steady, poorer stock in liberal supply and 
steady. Nearby fancy 17%@18c p doz, av 
prime 16@17c, western storage goods 164%@ 
17%c, fair to good 15%@16%c, southern 15@ 
164%c, fresh gathered dirties 15@15%4c, 
checks 14@14%c, duck eggs 20@24c, goose 
22@25c. 

At Boston, receipts have been moderate, 
but show a larger proportion of defective 
stock. Nearby fancy, at mark, firm at 19c 
p doz, fair to choice eastern 16%@17%c, Vt 
and N H choice 17%c, western 16%@17c, do 
fair 16@16%4c, dirties 14%@15c. 

Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, strawberfies generally sell- 
ing well at 8@16c p qt, apples steady at $3.50 
@5, peanuts 3@5c p Ib, maple sugar 74@8%c, 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


syrup 65@7ic p gal, navel oranges 3@5 p bx 
grape fruit 2.50@5.50. 
Ground Feeds. 

At New York, prices firm. Middlings $19 
@20.50 p ton, spring bran 18.50@19.50, red 
dog 2.25@2.30 p sack, linseed méal 27@27.50, 
cottonseed meal 27.50, chops 21.50, screenings 
30@78c p 100 lbs, coarse corn meal 1.29@1.30, 
brewers’ meal and grits 1.75. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, steady. Prime timothy 
92%.@95c p 100 lbs, No 1 85@90c, No 2 75@80c, 
No 3 60@65c, clover mixed 60@70c; clover 53 
@60c, salt 50c, rye straw 75@80c, do short 
rye and oat 55c. 

At Boston, prices firm, but trade not. es- 
pecially active. Prime timothy $18 p ton, 
No 1 17, No 2 14.50@15.50, No 3 12@13, choice 
fine 12@13, clover mixed 12@13, clover 12@ 
12.50, damaged and poor grades 10@12, swale 
9@10, prime rye straw 15.50@16.50, do tan- 
gled 11@12, oat 8.50@9.50. 

Potatoer. 

The high prices of potatoes have drawn 
supplies from the Canadian provinces to 
New York and Chicago. According to trade 
reports, buyers pay farmers 72%@75ic p 90- 
lb bag, and choice stock has sold at New 
York at $1.50 for this package. Several 
shipments have been made from Ontario to 
the states, 

From present indications Louisiana po- 
totaoes will begin coming north in-car load 
lots about May 20. At Alexander the pros- 
pect is said to be the most favorable in 
many years: The main variety planted 
there is Triumphs. One local firm expects 
to ship 125 car loads. 

At New York, tone of market firm, but 
not especially active. State prime $2.75@ 
3.25 p 180 Ibs, do fair to prime 2.50@3 p sack, 
German 2@2.25 p 168-lb bag, Belgian 1.75@ 
2, Scotch 2, Irish and English 1.75@2, Ber- 
muda 3.50@5 p bbl, Florida 2.50@5, sweets 
2.50@5. 

At Boston, market not especially active, 
receipts moderate ara prices generally 
steady. Aroostook Green Mts $1@1.05 p bu, 
Hebrons 90c@1, Dakota Red 85c, York state 
round white 90c, New Brunswick Rose 85c, 
do Silver Dollars 85c, do Green*Mts and Del- 
awares 90c, P E I Chenangoes 80@85c, Ger- 
man 2.25 p sack, Scotch 2.25, Belgium 2@ 
2.25, Bermuda 4.50@5 p bbl, Fla 4@4.50, 
sweets 3@3.75. 

Poultry. 

At New York, market generally steady. 
Live fowls 12c p Ib, roosters 7%4c, turkeys 
9c, ,ducks 60@80c p pair, geese 75c@$1.25, 
pigeons 30@35, iced turkeys 9@l5ic, chick- 
ens 28@35c, fowls 9@12%c, spring ducklings 
17@18c, squabs 1.50@2.50 p doz. : 

At Boston, live fowls steady at 12@12%c 
p lb, roosters 8@10c, northern and eastern 
fresh-killed fowls 12@15c d w, chickens 12 
@20c, broilers 20@25c, pigeons 75c@$1.50 p 
doz, choice large squabs 2.50@3, western 
iced turkeys 14@15c, fowls 12@13c, do frozen 
turkeys 17@19c, broilers 14@17c, chickens 11 
@l5ic, fowls 10%@12%c. ° 

Vegetables. 

The asparagus season is now on. Cali- 
fornia and southern-grown asparagus has 
been conspicuous in eastern markets for 
some weeks, but local truckers are now 
coming in with a good product. Some 
complaints were heard last week on ac- 
count of the uneven quality and poor con- 
dition of the grass from North and South! 
Carolina. Keep up a good grade, honestly 
packed. 

At New York, asparagus firmer at $1.25@ 
4 p doz bchs, beets 4@6 p 100 behs, carrots 
4@6, radishes 40@60c, celery 1.25@2.75 p case, 
cabbage 1@2 p bbl, cucumbers 1.50@2.50 p 
cra, egg plant 1.50@3, kale 40@60c p bbl, 
lettuce 1.50@2, white onions 5@7.50, red and 
yellow 3@4.50, green peas 75¢c@1.25 p bu, 
spinach 60@75c p bbl, squash 75c@1 p bx, 
string beans 1@2 p bu, turnips 90c@1 p bx, 
tomatoes 1@2.50 p carrier. 

’ Wool. 


A dull tone is again noted in large sea- 
board markets, among the wool trade. 
Holders, however, have refused quite siza- 
ble offers rather than make price conces- 
sions, although quarter bloods and medium 
territories have shown some weakness. The 
London sales opened under favorable con- 
ditions and an advance of 5@10% is re- 
ported. Operations in the new clip continue 
active at 11@13%c p Ib, notwithstanding 
these figures are generally considered above 
the present market by many familiar with 
the situation, and a decline of %@%c is re- 
ported in parts of Utch. 
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THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


Exports of butter from U S for April 
were 309,720 lbs, compared with. 1,299,775 
same month last year, or less than one 
quarter; total shipments for 10 months 
ending Apr 30 were 14,444,416, against 18,- 
750,407 same period one year ago. Average 
prime for ‘Apr ’02 18.7c p Ib, Apr ’01 15.4c. 


The butter year, which custom has made 
close May 1, has been an interesting and 
somewhat unusual one. Prices went down 
when they were expected to go up, and up 
where they usually go down. The average 
price for the year at New York was 23 1-3c, 
compared with 21 5-6c previous year, and 
22144c two years ago, according to the New 
York Produce Review. Highest price was 
in April, 02, when 2xtra cmy brought 33c 
at New York, lowest in May, ’01, and June, 
19c; av during April, ’02, was 28 5-6c, 
against 2ic for April, ’01. This season 
prices have constantly worked up from 19c 
in May last year to 33c in April. . Receipts 
for year. were 1,964,049 pkgs, against 2,056,- 
927 for preceding year, a falling off of 
about 4%%. Last year’s receipts were, how- 
ever, the heaviest since .’97, when they were 
2,156,187 pkgs, the largest figures on record, 
Exports to Europe were 138,775 pkgs, 
against 187,285 year ended May 1, ’01, when 
export trade was fairly active, but here 
again ’97 takes the lead with 320,037 pkgs. 

During the first part of this month’ 5% 
cars of California butter were received at 
New York, and some lots went at 23@24c p 
lb. This stock was 10 or 12 days on the 
road and was bought when prices were 
highest in the east, but did not arrive in 
time to sell at these figures. The butter 
was solid packed, full grass cmy, and gen- 
erally good quality, although somewhat ir- 
regular. Cars were not opened in transit. 

The supply of butter has hardly equaled 
the demand at leading markets, and prices 
again advanced about 2c p Ib within the 
period of a week, to decline nearly as much 
the first of this week under heavier receipts 
and anxiety among dealers to effect a clear- 
ance of stocks. Recent comparatively 
low prices stimulated the consumption, 
while receipts have not increased in propor- 
tion. It is simply a case of supply and de- 
mand now. If arrivals continue moderate, 
prices are liable to hold steady, but cows 
are on grass in many sections and a 
marked increase in the output means an- 
other decline. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMDRIES. 


New York Boston Chicago 
ere 23 @24 c 244%@25 c 224%4@23 c 
1901 ......19 @i9%ec 18%@19 c 17%@18 c 
1900 ......20 @20%ec - 20%@21 c 19 @19%c 


New York State—At Albany, cmy tubs 23 
@24c p Ib, prints 24@25c, dairy 22@23c.—At 
Syracuse, cmy tubs 23@25c, prints 24@26c, 
dairy 20@22c.—At Watertown, cmy tubs 
241%4c, prints 25%c.—At Rochester, Elgin cmy 
24@26c, state cmy 23@24c.—At Buffalo, 
fancy Elgin 23%@24c,. do state 23@23%c, 
dairy 15@20c. 

At New York, an unsettled feeling de- 
veloped and prices shade lower. Cmy extra 
23@24c p Ib, firsts 22@22%c, seconds 21@ 
21%c, fancy state dairy 22c, firsts 21@21%c, 
western imt cmy 20@21éc. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
weaker. Extra Elgin and other separator 
cemy 24c p Ib, firsts 283@23%4c, ladle 19@22c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, market somewhat 
unsettled. Cmy extra 24c p Ib, firsts 21@ 
22c, seconds 19@20c, dairy 154%4c.—At Colum- 
bus, cmy tubs active at 22c, prints 23c, 
dairy 16@18c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, prices firm and 
higher. Extra separator cmy 25@26c p Ib, 
firsts 24@25c, extra gathered cmy 24@25c, 
firsts 23@24c, imt cmy 22@24c, ladle 21@23c, 
dairy 23@25c. 

At Boston, tone of market rather quiet 
at-a slight decline. Vt and N H cmy extra 
2414@25c p lb, N Y 244%@25c, western 24@25c, 
firsts 23@24c, Vt dairy extra 23@24c, N Y 
23c, firsts 21@22c. 

The Cheese Market. 


New cheese has come in more freely at 
New York and Chicago and has moved 
fairly well, dealers not being inclined to 
allaw this fodder stock to accumulate. 
Prices have declined slightly at Chicago 
under heavier receipts and only fair de- 
mand. At New York, new -goods have 
found ready sale at around 11%c p Ib. Old 
stock about - exhausted. 

‘New York State—At Albany, cheddars 13 
@13%c p Ib. flats 12@12%c.—At Syracuse, 


choice 11@12c.—At' Watertown, small 13c.— 
At Rochester, choice twins 13@14c.—At Buf- 
falo, fancy new 12@12%4c, skims 8@9c. 

At New York, old stock about cleaned 
up, néw moving fairly well. Choice new 
114%@11%c p lb, fair 10%@lic, light skims 
8%@10c, full 3@3%c, fancy old 13@13%c, 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, choice N 
Y old 12%@13%c p lb, new 114%4@12c, part 
skims 8@9c. 

At Ogdensburg, 250 boxes sold Saturday 
of last week at 11%c p Ib. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, prices. firm. Ohio 
flats 18c p Ib, twins 18c, long horn 1é4c, 
limburger 14c, brick 15c.—At Columbus, N 
Y cheddars 13%c, state flats 13%c, lim- 
burger 15c. 


Maryland=—At Baltimore, choice N Y. 


cheddars 12@12\%c p Ib, flats 12@12%éc. 

At Boston, market continues steady. Ex- 
tra N Y twins 138@13%c p lb, firsts 11% 
@12%c, extra Vt twins 13@13}c, firsts 11% 
@12%c, extra western twins 12%c, Ohio 
flats 10@12c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI<- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK-—At Albany, eggs 18@19c 
p. doz, live fowls 11@12c p Ib, turkeys 12@ 
13c, ducks 10@llc, geese 9@li0c. Potatoes 
$3@3.50 p bbl, onions 3@5.50, beans 1.75@ 
1.85 p bu, apples 3@5 p bbl, lettuce 2.25@ 
2.50, radishes 1.50@1.75 p 100 bchs, beets 2@ 
3, asparagus 11@12, strawberries 16@18c p 
qt. Corn 71@72c p bu, oats 50@52c, bran 
18.50@19.50, cottonseed meal 28, gluten meal 
28, middlings 21@23, hay 10.50@16.50. 

At Buffalo, eggs 16%:@lic p doz, live tur- 
keys 12@14c p lb, broilers 22@30c, chickens 
124%@t3c, fowls 12@13c, ducks 12@1l4c, geese 
10@12c, pigeons 15@25c p pair. Potatoes 85 
@95c p bu, sweets $4@5 p bbl, cabbage 2@ 
2.25, carrots 35@40c p bu, onions 1.15@1.35, 
parsnips 40@50c, asparagus 1.25@1.75 p doz 
bchs, beets 60@75c, string beans 1.50 p bu. 
Apples 4.50@6 p bbl, strawberries 10@13c p 
qt, maple sugar 7@10c p lib, syrup 70@80c p 
gal. Timothy hay 10@14 p ton, clover 10@ 
10.50, rye straw 7.50@8. 


At Rochester, apples $3@5 p bbl, cran- 
berries 7.50@10, strawberries 30c p qt. Car- 
rots 40@50c p bu, onions 1.25@1.50, parsnips 
25c, potatoes 90e@1, spinach 50@60c, turnips 
25@30c, celery 60c@1 p doz bchs, radishes 
25c, honey 16c p Ib. No 1 white oats 50@ 
52c p bu, corn 70c, bran 22@23 p ton, mid- 
dlings 20@23, hay 9@13. Eggs 17c p doz, live 
fowls 10@1i2c p lb, turkeys 12c, ducks 12@ 
14c. Steers 10@llc p Ib d w, veal calves 
9@10c, sheep 10@12%4c. 

At Syracuse, potatoes 80@90c p bu, seed 
$1.25@1.50, turnips 25c, beans 1.75@2.15, spin- 
ach 50c, apples 1.50@2, asparagus 9@12c p 
bch. Eggs 15@16c p doz, fowls 13@18c p lb 
1 w, broilers 30@32c, ducks 12@l5c, turkeys 
12@15c. Oats 54c p bu, corn 75c, middlings 
24 p ton, bran 21, cottonseed meal 26, gluten 
meal 26, corn meal 26, hay 10@14, rye straw 
10@12. 

At Watertown, eggs 16@16%4c p doz, live 
fowls 10@12c p lb, veal calves 4%4c, lambs 
4@5ic, steers 5@6c. Beans $1.75 p bu, tur- 
nips 35@40c, beets 40c, potatoes 75@80c, par- 
snips 60c, asparagus 7@8c p bch. Maple 
sugar 9@10c p lb, syrup 65@75ic p.gal. Hay 
12@16 p ton, rye-straw 11@14, corn meal 28 
@29, bran 23, middlings 21@23, gluten meal 
30@31. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
eggs 15@16%c p doz, live fowls 124%@13ce p 
lb, chickens 21@25c, ducks 10@12c. Apples 
$4@5 p bbl, oranges 1.75@3.75 p bx, grape 
fruit 2@3, strawberries 8@l5c p qt. Pota- 
toes 85@95c p bu, foreign 2.40@2.50 p 168 Ibs, 
Sweets 35@85c p bskt, onions 1.50@1.85, 
string beans 1.25@2 p bskt, peas 1.25@1.75, 
cucumbers 1.50@2.50 p cra, radishes 50c@1 p 
100 bechs. Bran 20@21 p ton, timothy hay 
10@16, mixed 11@13, rye straw 13.50@15.50, 
No 2 Pa red wheat 871%4@88c p bu, corn 64% 
@65c, No-2 white clipped oats 5ic. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, eggs 14% 
@15%c p doz, ducks 16@16%c, live fowls li 
@13c p Ib, chickens 15@32c, ducks 9@10c. 
Potatoes 90c@$1 p bu, sweets 3@4 p bbl, as- 
Pparagus 75c@1.50 p doz bchs, cucumbers 
1.50@2.25 p bx, lettuce 50c@1 p bskt, green 
peas 1@1.50 p bu, radishes 50@75c p 100 bchs, 
string beans 1.25@1.75 p bskt, apples 3@5 
p bbl, strawberries 10@15c p at. Wheat 
80c p bu, corn 65c, oats 48c, timothy hay 
12.50@15.50. p ton, clover mixed 11.50@13.50, 
bran 18.50@20, middlings 18@20. Best. steers 
6.25@6.75 p 100 Ibs, fair to prime 4.75@6.25, 





butcher cows 1.50@4.75, hogs 7@7.40, wooled 

sheep 2.50@6, do clipped 2:50@5.60, wooled 

a 5@7.40, do clipped: 4.50@6.50, spring 7 
8.50. ; ae 








Sharples Tubular’ 


Cream Separators. 


If noagent will bring you a Sharples 
Sapeaetcr, we will loan you one for 
l free of cost. Though hundreds 
of our latest have gone on trial, not 
one has been returned. The truth is, 
they give more butter than any other 
separator, enough to pay bi terest 
on the whole first cost, and they turn 
much easier (former capacity doubled 
with less driving power) and are en- 
tirely simple, safe and durable. 
Separator improve- 
ments come fast 
here. These new ma- 
chines are far ahead 
ot — ee else 
known. e have 
been making super- 
ior separators for 19 
years (longest in 
America) and are 
roud of them, but 
ese new “Tubu- 
lars” discount any 
thing either our 
selves or anyone has 
ever made, 
Other agents will try 
and draw comparisons 4 
between their new ma- “ 
chines and our o.d ones, 
but don’t let them. Have a trial of a “Tub. 
ular’’ Dairy Separator, they are double the 
money’s worth. Free book ‘Business 
Dairying” and catalogue No. 100, 
Sharples Co., P. M. Sharples, 
Chi llls, West 








AND TIME 


For close skimming and 
quiet and easy running the 
National Hand Separator has no 
‘equal among hand separators. We are 
ready to prove this at your home by 

sending a 


NATIONAL 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


anywhere on 10 days’ free trial, to be 
placed in competition, if rou like, with 
any other separator. Ifitdon’t back up 
every claim we make you can return it 
at once at our expense. Prices aston- 
» ishingly low. For particulars, write to 


NATIONAL DAIRY MACHINE CO. 
Newark, N. J. 




















—— NO SPAVINS 


* The worst possible spavin can be cured in 
45 minutes. Rio , Curbs and ts 
ust as quick. Not painful and never has 
ailed, etailed information about 
new method sent free to horse owners, 
@Wr:te today. Askfor pamphlet No, §2 
| Fleming Bros., Chemists, Union Stock ¥ds., Chicago. 






































2 TIMELY . 
URAL BOOK 


Catalogue Free to All, GarcBriet 1, Descriptize 


be sent free of charge to all applying for the same, 
Our New, Large, riptive Illustrated Cat- 
alogue loo Pages, 6 by 9 inches, 50 I)ustration 
thoroughly Indexed by Titles and Authors, an 
containing Detailed Descriptions of all the best books 
on Rural and Home Topics, sent for three centsim 
stamps—~hich only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, If. 
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[22] 
The Well Remembered. 


By Marion Dickinson. 


Mrs Garrick glanced up as Doris dropped 
wearily into a chair. ““You are tired, daugh- 
ter,” she said, solicitous at sight of the 
flushed cheeks and shadowed eyes. 

“Yes, Iam. The children were trying to- 
day. But it isn’t that, mother. Uncle Enos 
—is dying.”’ 

- “Dying! The gentle face reflected the 
daughter's sorrow. ““Why do you think so?” 

Doris looked at her gloomily. ‘Because 
they are all there,” she answered. ‘Uncle 
Nathan drove up as I passed, and I saw 
Uncle Simeon’s horse hitched to the old elm. 
They are too busy to visit during haying, 
so the summons must have been urgent. 
I suppose Aunt Hannah hasn’t sent you 
word.” 

“No,” her mother said, quietly. “Since 
your father’s death, my claim to be consid- 
ered one of the family has weakened.” 

Doris flushed hotly. , ‘It is that wretched 
money!’ she cried rebelliously. “I wish 
Uncle Enos was poor, then we could love 
him without fear of being misjudged. But 
there, his money has brought him a happy 
life, and I don’t believe it has entered his 
blessed head that his welcome to these 
homes has not been for himself alone.” 

“My dear!” remonstrated Mrs Garrick. 
“Why should we suspect others of interest- 
ed motives? Surely, your uncle’s -warm 
heart and life are reasons enough for the 
place he has held in his family.” 

The girl sprang up impulsively and kissed 
the faded cheek. ‘‘You haven’t faced the 
suspicion in Aunt Hannah’s eyes, mother, 
dear. Why, I have hardly had the courage 
to inquire for uncle. But if there were 20 
Aunt Hannahs, I would confront them all 
now. I cannot let Uncle Enos slip out of 
life without one more look into his eyes.”’ 

Doris put on her shade hat and hurried 
to the door. Her mother, agitated by the 
awakening of old memories, followed her 
into the garden. 

“Wait a moment,” she urged. “Your un- 
cle was always fond of our pink roses. If 
he is still conscious he may be glad to see 
them again.’’ As she passed them to Doris, 
a tear fell among the rosy petals. “Give 
them to him with my love,’”’ she murmured, 
then leaned upon the gate and watched the 
girl far down the sun-flecked street. 

Doris let the knocker fall gently, then 
stood looking into the dim interior, un- 
changed since the days of Enos Garrick’s 
parents. There stood the settle made by 
Grandfather Garrick’s own skillful hands. 
The wooden featuresofGreat-Grandmother 
Kent stared at her descendant with inex- 
pressive calm. The old clock in the corner 
monotonously ticked off the precious min- 
utes still remaining to the man who had 
looked up at the moon-faced dial with won- 
dering baby eyes. : 

From a distant room came the murmur 
of solemn voices. Doris frowned anxiously, 
then put her hand to the knocker again, 
when a door opened above and Aunt Han- 
nah came briskly down the stairs. 

Contrary to Dorits’s expectations, the 
fretful face brightened at sight of her. 
“That you, Doris? Well, but you’re come 
in a good time. Can’t you set by Enos a 
spell? <All the fam’ly’s here an’ expectin’ 
supper, an’ I’m that driven I don’t know 
which way to turn. Nathan’s wife’s got a 
headache, an’ Simeon’s wife’s ‘fraid to be 
left alone with him, an’ the men folks ain’t 
much good at such times. Besides, they’re 
hungry, after their drive, an’ if I don’t want 
Fanny messin’ about in my pantry, I’ve got 
to see to supper myself.” 

“Tl go right up,” Doris said, quietly. 
“Tell me what to do for uncle. Is he very 
sick?” 

“Can't last the night out,” answered Aunt 
Hannah in a shrill whisper. “There ain’t 
nothin’ to do for him, now. He won’t no- 
tice you. Only call me if you think he’s go- 
in’.” She hurried away to appease her hun- 
gry visitors, leaving Doris to slip up the 
stairs and gently open the door of the 
northwest chamber. 

Only a few stray shafts of sunlight made 
their way through the closed shutters. On 
the eanopied bed lay Uncle Enos, with 
closed eyes, his breast laboring under the 
effort for breath. Doris’s eyes filled with 
tears and she dropped on her knees by the 
bedside, to stifle her sobs in the dimity 
spread. After an interval, she looked up 
at the old face silhouetted against the shad- 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


ows, and, acting upon a sudden impulse, 
laid her roses on his breast. 

As Doris watched, the eylids lifted and 
one hand moved aimlessly over the sheet. 

“What is it?’’ Doris asked tenderly. 

“Roses—”’ Enos Garrick whispered. ‘‘Lu- 
cinda’s roses.”’ 

Doris caught her breath. In that instant, 
the hidden romance of the old man’s life 
was revealed to Lucinda’s daughter. Swift- 
ly crossing the room, she opened the shut- 
ters, letting in the fragrance of honeysuckle 
and grape, the golden splendor of the ebb- 
ing day, and the roses.on Enos Garrick’s 
breast caught and held the sweetness and 
the glow. Lifting them, gently, Doris 
held them before the seeking eyes. 

“Lucinda’s roses—with her love,” she 
said, vainly endeavoring to steady her 

“voice. And Bnos Garrick, looking from the 
roses to the tender young face, believed the 
woman he had loved bent above him. He 
drifted peacefully again into the stupor 
that would know no waking. 

Three days later Doris received an un- 
expected summons to be present at the 
reading of the will. When she reached the 
house, Aunt Hannah met her in the hall. 

“Come right in,” she whispered. ‘The 
rest are all waitin’. I s’pose, bein’ Robert’s 
daughter, you’ve come in for somethin’,” 
she said, with grudging justice. 

The sunshine seemed to enter with her, 
clinging to the white gown and linger- 
‘ing in the sunny hair. It was the one bit 
of brightness in the black-robed circle. 
Doris’s uncles looked soberly at her, feel- 
ing underneath the relief from gloom. The 
lawyer impatiently fingered his papers, 
= clearing his voice, began to read the 
will. 

Doris listened, abstractedly. "A wondering 
fiy buzzed angrily in the one sunny win- 
dow, beyond whose closed pane the tall 
June lilies swayed. The girl was think- 
ing that Uncle Enos would have rejoiced 
in such a glorious day when, witha start, 
she caught the echo of her name. 

Surely, she had not heard aright. Three 
thousand dollars! It was a fortune to 
Doris, who had fitted her needs to the small 
income that was all Robert Garrick could 
secure to his wife and daughter, and had 
become a teacher. 

Aunt Myra looked at her with a defiant 
flash of black eyes.. Aunt Hannah’s queru- 
lous wrinkles had deepened. As for her 
uncles, they were eyeing the lawyer with 
grim dissatisfaction. The color deepened in 
Doris’s cheeks, and seeing that Lawyer 
Barstow was folding his papers with elab- 
orate precision, she ventured to break the 
disapproving silence. 

“T—I’m afraid there must be some mis- 
take,’”” she said, apologetically. “I mean 
about Uncle Enos’s wishes with regard to 
myself.”’ 

“No mistake, no mistake, Miss Garrick,” 
the lawyer said, pompously. “I remember 
that he was especially strenuous about that 
bequest, deeming that money would be 
more welcome than land in your case.” 

“I wish he’d been as considerate ’bout 
other things,” grumbled Uncle Nathan. 
“That wood lot, now. Ef I hed a couple of 
stout boys like you, Simeon, I’d git some 
profit out’n it. But seein’ I hev to hire help, 
it’ll cost most as much as it’ll come to. 
What yer nudgin’ me for, ma? It’s the 
truth, an’ you know it. We weren’t ex- 
pectin’ things to turn jest as they hev.” 

“You're as well off as the rest of us,” Sim- 
eon retorted. “Now that block that Enos 
bought over to Southdale. I expect it’ll be 
a turrible bother. I’m a farmer, I be, an’ 
don’t go in for real estate operations. Now 
that’d be a good sight better for you.” 

“An’ what be I goin’ to do with the old 
house?” shrilled Aunt Hannah. “Here I 
was countin’ on goin’ over to Southdale to 
live, as soon as Enos was gone, and now 
I’m tied right here. I call you all to say if 
I ain’t served Enos well, an’ now—why, 
where’s Doris?’ But Doris had made her 
escape. 

Another summer had come and gone, and 
mellow autumn brooded over the land. As 
Samuel Davis jogged along the country 
roads, he heaved deep sighs of satisfaction. 

“It’s a mighty pretty place,’ heeadmitted 
to himself. ‘I don’t wonder Enos wouldn’t 
go west with me. I’ve half a mind to come 
back and settle down. Well, we’ll see when 
this business is ended.” 

The business seemed to be in looking up 
old friends, lounging in the village store 
and gossiping of the changes that the 
years had wrought, and in spending a few 
days with Nathan and Simeon Garrick. He 
even made an afternoon’s visit to Hannah 
Garrick, now living in Southdale. 


“Found Miss Hannah pretty well fixed,” he 
confided, genially to the postmaster. “Queen 
Anne house, bay window, tower and such 
quinny dingles—not much like the old Gar- 
rick house. Didn’t you say that was left to 

er , 


“Yes, Enos thought she’d like to stay in 
the old piace, I s’pose, but that wasn’t 
Hannah’s notion,” drawled Mr Simsbury. 
“*Twarn’t six months before she. was pian- 
nin’ to get rid on’t.” 

“Weren’t any of them over and above 
pleased with what he left them, I take it,” 
laughed Davis, settling himself on a sugar 
barrel. “Who did you say bought the old 
place?” 

“They’re a queer set, them Garricks, all 
exceptin’ Enos an’ Robert’s daughter,” 
chuckled Simsbury... “It was she who 
bought the place of Hannah. Paid her all 
the money Enos left her so’s to keep the 
house in the fam’ly. Don’t know why she 
wanted to saddle herself so when the 
money’d do her more good, but she didn’t 
ask my advice. Shucks! I most forgot. 
She was askin’ for you this afternoon: Left 
a note for you,’”’ and lumbering to his desk, 
he hunted in the pigeon holes until he found 
it. 

Sam Davis looked speculatively at the 
address. ‘‘They keeps Enos’s grave wel 
slicked up,” he said, meditatively. ‘Found 
lots of posies up there Sunday.” 

“That’s her doin’s, too,’”’ with a nod to- 
ward the note which Enos Garrick’s old 
friend was slowly opening. 

“She has invited me to stay a few days 
in the old house,” he said briefly. ‘‘Guess I 
will. It’lt seem more like old times.” 

“TI feel as if I had known you for years,” 
the letter 1 d ended, “for Uncle BMnos spoke 
so often of you, and his friends are doubly 
treasured now.” 

Thus it was that Davis, happily seated 
before the old fireplace with Mrs Garrick 
and Doris, hesitatingly said, “I am going 
to ask a favor. I must start for home by 
Friday, but I would like to see the rest of 
the Garricks in the old house once more, 
before I leave.”’ 

“To be sure!” said Mrs Garrick, heartily, 
and Doris smiled brightly. 

And so it came about that, on Wednes- 
day evening, the Garricks were gathered 
under the old rooftree, made welcome by 
Doris and her mother. When supper was 
ended, Davis slowly rose and looked about 
him. 

“T have a story to tell you, my friends,” 
he said, “and that was my object in com- 
ing east. Perhaps you remember that when 
I left town I had little but my hands to 
make my way with. You do not know that 
a few years later, having heard in some 
way that I was having hard luck, Enos 
Garrick sent me a sum of money to make 
life easier.”’ 

He paused and looked about the table, 

stopping at Doris’s earnest face. “What 
that money meant to me, it would take too 
long to tell,” he went on, “but it was my 
first good fortune. It was not my last. 
When I was fairly on my feet, T tried to re- 
pay what I considered a loan, but Enos 
would have none of it. Since then I have 
held it in trust, hoping that the time would 
come when he would accept the amount 
with interest. I have come too late, so I 
have decided that this money belongs to 
the one who so tenderly cherishes his mem- 
ory.” 
Uncle Nathan did not wait for a name. 
His weather-beaten face was a real brick 
color, as he looked across at Doris and 
gravely nodded. “Guess that’s about right, 
Sam,”’ he said simply. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR MAY: 

8. Square Word.—[E. H. C., Mass. 
1, An assumed name; 2, a cavity; 3, a little 
island; 4, to anoint; 5, a vessel used in the 
Mediterranean. 

9. Anagram (one word)—[C. E. T., Ct. 

SOME PUN IN IT. 

10. Arithmetical.—[Iris, N Y. 

Substitute figures for letters and do the sum 
in multiplication. 
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ll. Charade.—[S. G., Minn. 
My first is to bespangle. 
My second is a fish. 

My whole is a bird. 


How many of the Tablers sent products 
to the Pan-American? I received the high- 
est award on my corn there. I always at- 
tend all the leading fairs of this state, also 
Massachusetts.—[{Connecticut Horseman. 








“Better Than a Whipping.” 


H. T.,. NEW YORK, 





One day, at the afternoon recess, I no- 
ticed that two of the larger boys (whom 
I wil! call F. and J.), did not go out, but 
in one corner of the room-were writing 
something on a slate. In a little while one 
of the boys, with slate in hand, walked 
cautiously across the room and left the 
slate in one of the girl’s seat, and then 
both went out. I at once got the slate and 
found it contained a very questionable let- 
ter to the girl. 

I put the slate in my desk, and then a 
problem confronted me,—whether to give 
the boys a sound thrashing, acquaint their 
parents of the matter, dismiss them from 
school, or appeal te their manhood. De- 
ciding upon the latter course, I rung the 
bell calling them in, and watched devel- 
opments. 

After all were seated, the two boys kept 
watch across the room to see what effect 
their letter would have upon the girl. Fi- 
nally. however, they grasped the situation 
and looked sheepish enough. When school 
was dismissed at night, I requested F. and 
J. to remain. After all the other scholars 
had gone home, I took the slate and laid it 
before the boys, and told them that I felt 
deeply grieved to think they had so far 
forgotten what was true manliness as to 
write such stuff to a young girl, that I was 
responsible to her and her parents for pro- 
tection against such an assault while she 
was under my care, and asked them how 
they would like to have their parents and 
the public know about it. 

The boys were very penitent and promised 
that if I would not mention it they would 
never be guilty of such an offense again. 
They kept their promise, and I kept the 
secret. J. is now a respected farmer in 
the same place, while F. is an engineer 
(and one of the aldermen) in a thriving 
Mississippi city. About two months ago 
the latter returned to his native place to 
visit his aged father, and while here called 
upon me. He recalled this incident, and 
said, ‘“Phe lecture you gave me upon that 
occasion did more for me than any other 
thing in my life. Your kindness in the 
matter, also, was worth a hundred whip- 
pings.”’ 

A Left-Handed Pupil—A lady com- 
plained that I as school teacher was not 
as strict as I should be. I told her that 
as long as the pupils tried to be studious 
and obedient, I was inclined to be lenient. 
I did not believe in the knock-down and 
drag-out methods which seemed so popular 
in the “good old days.” I asked her to 
specify wherein I had failed. She said that 
I allowed her son to write with his left 
hand, “He is left-handed, but writes far 
better than any of his class,’ said I. She 
replied that he wrote better than her older 
children, but that one should not write with 
the left hand. ‘‘You have had the training 
of him for 12 years,” said I, “and have not 
succeeded in making him right-handed, and 
I do not‘expect to try to do in a few weeks 
what you have failed to accomplish in 
years.”’ She laughed and said that the boy 
was like his father’s people,who were near- 
ly all left-handed. I told her that I knew 
several skilled workmen who were left- 
handed, and as her son was a right-minded 
boy, she should be satisfied to let him be 
left-handed.—[Gertrude, South Carolina. 





During Grandma’s Absence—The jubilee 
singers were coming to a town about three 
miles from home, and as my sister, Ina, and 
I wanted to go, we spoke to our teacher, 
Miss Smith, about it, and found her as 
anxious as we. It was decided that we 
should go to my grandmother’s house in the 
town where the concert was to be held, and 
stay over night, but as grandma was away 
from home, we had to carry our eatables 
with us. As it was dark when we got to 
the house, the first thing was to get a 
light, so I began~ to search for some 
matches, having the usual success in find- 
ing everything but what I wanted*rock- 
ing chairs, tables and footstools being 
among the number, and Miss Smith in try- 
ing to help me ran against the stove, which 
only added more fun. When, at last, the 
matches were found, I lighted one and 
handed it to Miss Smith to hold while I got 
a lamp which was in the cellar way, but 
to my surprise the door was locked and the 
key gone. While I was hunting for the key, 
Ina ran to another part of the house and 
brought a lamp, but all this time Miss 





FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


Smith had been compelled to keep burning 
matches (and her fingers, too), to furnish 
light. After supper, we borrowed some coal 
and fixed our fire, and then started for the 
concert, which we enjoyed very much. Re- 
turning home, we made our bed, and then 
sat down to enjoy the fire and some hot 
lemonade. We laughed and talked until 
midnight, and then concluded to go to bed, 
all three occupying the same one. We 
had intended to rise at 6 o’clock, in time 
to reach home by school time, so you can 
imagine our surprise and horror upon 
awakening to find it 7.30. We had to rush 
to dress ourselves, start up the fire and 
get breakfast, and then Miss Smith and 
Ina had to start intmediately for home, 
leaving me to put things in order.—{Black- 
eyes. 





A Troublesome Hand Cart—Early one 
morning, last fall, three of my friends and 
I started for the timber to gather nuts, and 
as we intended to have our dinner there 
also, one of the girls brought along a heavy 
hand cart, in which we put our lunch sacks 
and purposed putting the nuts if we got 
any. One of our neighbors had a large 
melon patch, in which there were many 
melons growing, so. when we came to this, 
the sight was too much for us, and crawl- 
ing through the hedge, we helped ourselves 
to a watermelon and three muskmelons, 
and with these went on our way rejoicing. 
The road to the*timber led through sev- 
eral fields, which we decided to cut across. 
We did pretty well until we came to a fence 
that our cart wouldn’t go under, so dump- 
ing its contents, we pulled and tugged un- 
til we got it over, but in our haste forgot 
one of the muskmelons. When we reached 
the timber, we got plenty of nuts, and by 
the time we were ready to start for home, 
we had as many as we could carry. Such 
a time as we had getting back to our cart, 
which we had pulled down a grassy bank, 
out of sight! We went up and down hills 
and bank, across ditches, and under fences, 
and once while going down a bank my sack 
fell off my shoulders into the mud, and I 
followed it quicker than I desired. After 
getting the cart, we were wise enough to 
keep to the road with it. but even then it 
was™hard to pull, and to make it worse, 
one of the girls whom we had stationed be- 
hind to push insisted on riding whenever 
we turned our backs.—[Leona, Iowa. 





I have just returned from a pleasant four 
weeks’ visit to the city (Brooklyn). I am 
@ country girl, but think I should like to 
live in the city,—during the winter, at least. 
Papa says I would like it only as long as 
the fun and excitement of city life lasted, 
and says I would be ready to come back 
to the country. I have been out coasting 
all afternoon. Although I have been sleigh- 
riding, this is the first coasting this year. 
(Magdalene. 








Let Me Tell You 


How to Get Well. 


Send no money; simply state the book 
you want. It will tell you what I spent a 
lifetime in learning. 

With the book I will send an order on 
your druggist for six bottles of Dr. Shoop’s 
Restorative; and he will let you test it a 
month. If satisfied, the cost is $5.50. If it 
fails, I will pay your druggist myself. 

I do just as I say. Over half a million 
people have secured my treatment in that 
way, and 39 out of each 40 have paid for 
it because they were cured. Not a penny 
is accepted if it fails. 

There are 39 chances in 40 that I can cure 
you. No matter how difficult your case, I 
take the entire risk, for those half million 
cases have proved what my remedy can do. 

My way is to strengthen the inside 
nerves. I bring back the nerve power 
which alone makes each vital organ do its 
duty. No other remedy does that; and in 
most chronic diseases there is no other 
way to get well. Don’t let doubt or preju- 
dice keep you from asking about it. 

Simply state which book ;Book No. 1 on Dyspepsia, 
you want, and address Dr. —— _ + = Hidnevs 
Shoop, Box 542, Racine, | Book No. 4 for Women. . 
Wis. Book No, 5 for Men (sealed). 

Book No, 6 on Rheumatism. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 

by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 
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Have You Got 
Rheumatism? 


A Scientific Discovery Which Wil 
Revolutionize the Treatment 
of Rheumatism. 


TRIAL BOX FREE! 


Rheumatism: has yielded to a praredions discovery and 
to-day this remedy is offered free all who salen. 
Scarcely a grown person has pF its twinges and 
thousands have been so deformed and misshapen that 
they hardly look like their former selves. If you are 
such a sufferer, send your name and address to John A. 





Mr. ABRAM HEED of National alone "Fonte me, Bar- 
rack 4, Dayton, Ohio, writes: Glo ‘onic Omid what 
three doctors failed to do. It cured me, 


Smith, Milwaukee, Wis., and by “return mail you will 
receive a trial box of Gloria Tonic free, This is the 
most wonderful remedy ever discovered and has enabled 
many a_cripple to abandon crutch and cane. Mrs. 
Emma Wallace of 130 Oak St., Vincennes, Ind.. writes: 
“Gloria Tonic saved my life; it cured me, after spending 
over five hundred dollars with doctors, who-claimed t 
I was ‘incurable.’ ”’—An old gentleman of Fountain Git, 
Wis., writes: “‘Gloria Tonic cured me after sufferin; ? 
years.’’—In Denham, Indiana, it cured a lady, who 
cured fifteen of her neighbors. Rev. 8. Sund’ of Haare. 
ville, Wis., testifies that this remarkable remedy cured 
two members of his congregation. one who had suffered 
18, the other 25 years, Louis, Mo., it cured Mr. 
Farber of the Concordia Publ. House after doctors, 
medicines and baths failed. The most elaborate illus- 
trated book ever published on the subject of rheumatism, 
which will tell you all about your case, mailed free with 
trial box. No man, woman or child need suffer lo 
The trial box proves its power over rheumatism, and is 
free to all. Address: JOHN A. SMITH, 4347 Germania 
Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Musical Instruments 


SPEGIAL Violin Cornet ¢, Bango, Hlute or other 


You can obtain special 


OFFER ! vata oa Tas by room the 


othi on A them — ce or quality. Ask 
your loeal : music Gasler Soe Lod — mee be does not “keep 


ligsabook » oi Musical, ine instrumentat sem i BAF 
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WE MANUFACTURE AND SELL 


Farmers’ 
Telephones 


Write for Illustrated Bulletins and Prices. Address: 


Standard Telephone & Electric Co., Madison, Wis, 
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_MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


IVORY SOAP PASTE. 


In fifteen minutes, with only a cake of Ivory Soap and 
water, you can make a better cleansing paste than you 


can buy. 


Ivory Soap Paste will taKe spots from clothing; 


and will clean carpets, rugs, Kid gloves, slippers, patent, 
enamel, russet leather and canvas shoes, leather belts, 


painted woodwork and furniture. 


The special value of 


Ivory Soap in this form arises from the fact that it can 
be used with a damp sponge or cloth to cleanse many 
articles that can not be washed because they will not 
stand the free application of water. 


Directions for Making.—To one pint of boiling water add one and one-half ounces (one-quarter of 
the small size cake) of Ivory Soap cut into shavings, boil five minutes after the soap is thoroughly dissolved. 


Remove from the fire and cool in convenient dishes (not tin). 


It will keep well in an air-tight glass jar. 








Swallows. 
R- K- MUNKITTRICK: 


Oh, see them frisk and frolic; 
Oh, see them glide and gleam, 

Where whitest lilies tremble 
And on the ripples dream! 


While circling, as they chatter, 
The lilied marge beyond, 

[It seems to me they’re skating 
Around the old mill pond! 


———————— 


What the Apple Tree Held. 


T. W. B. 


A gnarled, broken-down, dilapidated old 
vagabond of an apple tree stood on the 
very edge of the woodland. It may be that 
in long gone days it had borne as choice 
fruit as its well trimmed, carefully cared 
for brethren of a distant orchard. Be that 
as it may, it was now an impoverished old 














A DEIJERT ED NEST OF THE RUBY-THROATED HUM 
MING BIRD. 


hanger-on on the very edge of civilization. 
And yet, as is often the case with such 
happy-go-lucky old reprobates, the old tree 
was beloved by many. 

Generations. of woodpeckers had girdled 
its trunk from base to the topmost limb. 
Fverv snring for years Mr and Mrs Screech 


Owl had reared a funny little family in the 
warm shelter of its hollow heart. During 
its life, yards and yards of cast-off snake 
skins had been carried into the old flicker’s 
hole in the crooked west limb by Great- 
crested Flycatcher and his wife. Bluebirds, 
white-bellied swallows, and—that brilliant 
blue-coated dandy of the woodland, Sir 
Blue Jay, had made their home there in 
turn, but on the early June morning when 
I last visited the old tree for a final good- 
by, it was to find there the rarest bit of 
bird architecture to which it had ever 
loaned a foundation. 

Pausing in the grateful shade of the old 
tree, I aroused the ire of one of those liv- 
ing jewels of the bird world, the ruby- 
throated humming bird. With a bravery 
out of all proportion to its tiny size, it 
dashed almost in my face. Then like a 
fleeting shadow it was gone, only to return 
a moment later, darting at me angrily as 
before. That was its mistake. Instantly I 
knew that somewhere in the old tree was 
the little mosslike cup which he had built 
for his home. Carefully I began the search. 
Foot by foot each branch of the old apple 
tree was gone over, but in vain. Sir Ruby 
Throat had now been joined by his more 
soberly clad helpmate. How artfully they 
had hidden their precious home! Over and 
over again the tree was examined, and yet 
never a glimpse of the nest. Finally, near 
the top, my eye caught a tiny bunch of 
moss. Possibly, thought I, this is the ob- 
ject of my search. Immediately I started 
to climb the tree, but I had not gone be- 
yond the first low branches; when in look- 
ing across to the opposite side of the tree, 
away out on the tip of one of the big 
branches, my eye caught a little lichen 
covered knot. I felt sure that was the nest, 
and sure enough, my calculation proved 
erie 

Carefully I worked out to inspect it, 
while the humming birds redoubled their 
efforts to frighten me away. A rarely per- 
fect specimen it proved to be, made entirely 
of fern cotton, and covered so closely with 
lichens on the outside that it was a diffi- 
cult matter to detect it from sundry old 
knots with which the tree was covered. 
Hardly two inches across, it still held two 
pearly white eggs, hardly as big as ordi- 

nary peas. A week later it would have 
held two little atoms of bird life not bigger 
than bumblebees, and yet, when the fall 


frosts turned the old apple tree into a dull ° 


russet and yellow vagabond, these wee lit- 
tle bird folk were thousands of miles away, 
earried on their own swift wings—wings 
that move so swiftly the eye cannot de- 
tect them. The accompanying picture is 
of the nest after it was deserted. 


What is that which is bought by the 
yard and worn by the feet?——A carpet. 


ey never come 
loose—a tiny lever 
with a bulldog grip 


and COMFORT 
for all men by using |!) 


WASHBURN’S 


CUFF HOLDERS 


Instantly Attached or Detached. 
Sent Frouaid for . . =e Cents. 
Scarf Holder . - 10 ae. 
Key Ring and Chain” - 25 Cents 


American Ring Co., “42. Waterbury, Conn. 





PIERRE WATCH,CHAIN AND CHARM 


—_= 
Se can geta Stem-Wind, Nickel-Plated yr. 
Watch, warranted, alsoa Chainand Charm Mf 
for selling 19 packages of Bluineatloceach | 
Send nameand addressatonce and we will 
forward you the Bluine and our large Pre- 
mium List, postpaid, No money required. > 
BLUINE MFG.CO.Box 668 Concord Junction,Mass, 





AND NINETY- FIVE. CENTS 
Y Buys the celebrated, h grade, 
new 1902 Model EDOEMERE ‘BICYCLE, 
28-inch wheel, any height frame, high grade equipment, 
including hi rade guaranteed pneumatic tires, ustable 
handle Pee. deoke ather covered grips, padded saddie, fine ball 
bearing os nickel trimmings, beautifully G@nished through- 
out, any color enamel. Strongest Guarantee. 
$10.95 for the celebrated ar gpenwoce Bie azole. 
$12.7 5 for the celebrated 1902 or Elgin QueenBicyele, 
$15.75 for the est grade 1 food je made our three crown 
yaw Napoleon or Jose _—. com: uate — the 
—~ ‘fuest hest 
grade pneumatic tires, a vepnles + 850. 00 pele. 
on any bicyele ordered. 
_— the most wonderful bicycle 
write for our free 1903 Bicycle Catalogue. 


tdreen SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., » CHICAGO- 
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Cream Versus Butter. 


ELEANOR M. LUCAS, 





When cream is abundant and butter is 
s0 @gheap it hardly pays to make it, it is 
foolish for the busy housewife to convert 
cream into buttef and then use the butter 
in cooking. Much lighter and daintier 
cakes are made with sweet cream than with 
butter. The most delicious spice cakes and 
gingerbreads are those having sour. cream 
in their composition. 

For Green Vegetables: String beans, 
young corn, lima beans, sweet peas and 
so on, are given a most delicious flavor by 
adding 4% cup sweet cream just before serv- 
ing. With a seasoning of salt and pepper 
no daintier sauce ca™ be had. 

Soups Also Improved: When one wants 
a so-called cream or a vegetable soup to 
be especially nice, whip % cup cream until 
foamy and add just before serving. Add 
no butter when using cream. 

A&A Rich Pudding Sauce: This is foamy 
and nice to serve with baked or boiled pud- 
dings. It is good hot or cold, and quickly 
made. Beat the yolks of 2 eggs until light, 
add 1 cup sugar. Heat 1 pt thin cream to 
the boiling point and pour it gradually over 
the egg and sugar, beating all the time. 
Add 1 teaspoon lemon or vanilla extract, 
and the whites of the eggs beaten to a dry 
froth. 

Scotch Scones: For breakfast or supper 
these are much in favor with little folks. 
Sift 1 cup whole wheat flour and 1 cup white 
flour with 8 teaspoons baking powder and 
1 teaspoon salt. Into this work 1 cup cooked, 
oatmeal. Beat 2 eggs, add to the flour with 
enough thin cream to form a dough. Turn 
out and roll to % inch in thickness. Cut 
with a diamond shaped cooky cutter, prick 
with a fork, brush over with®whiteeof egg 
slightly beaten and sprinkle with sugar. 
Bake 20 minutes in agmoderately brisk oven. 

Cream Buns: These are nice for children’s 
school lunch. Beat 2 cups sugar and 1 cup 
cream for five minutes. Add yolks of 2 eggs 
and mix thoroughly. Sift in 3 cups flour 
mixed with 2 teaspoons baking powder and 
1 teaspoon salt. Add 1 cup seeded raisins, 
1 teaspoon vanilla extract and the well 
beaten whites of the eggs.. Bake in greased 
muffin pans, putting a few tablespoons into 
each. Brush over the tops with 1 table- 
spoon sugar mixed with 1 tablespoon water. 

Layer Cake: Beat 2 cups. sugar. with 1 
cup cream. Add yolks 3 eggs, 3 cups flour 
mixed with 2 teaspoons baking powder and 
1 teaspoon salt. Then add another % cup 
cream, the well beaten whites of the eggs 
and any preferred -flavoring. This makes 
three layers. - 

Orange Filling: Beat together the juice 
1 orange, the grated rind, 1 egg and 1 cup 
sugar. Add 2 tablespoons thick sweet 
cream. Cook over hot water until the mix- 
ture thickens, stirring all the time. Cool 
and spread between the layers. Sprinkle 
top of cake with sugar. 

Chocolate Filling: Soften.3 squares choco- 
late over hot water, then add 1 cup sugar 
and % cup thick sweet cream. . Mix well, 
then cook 15 minutes over hot water, stir- 
ring frequently. Remove from the fire, add 
1 teaspoon vanilla and stir until thick. 
Spread between the layers and on top. 

Cocoanut Filling: Beat 2 eggs, add % cup 
sweet cream and 1 cup sugar.. Cook over 
hot water until thick. Add 1 teaspoon va- 
nilla extract and allow to cool. Spread be- 
tween layers and on top, sprinkling each 
layer with a thick coating of cocoanut. 

Cream Sponge Cake: Beat the yolks 4 
eggs until light colored and thick. Add 
gradually 1 cup sugar, and % cup thick 
sweet cream. Then add 2 cups flour that 
have been sifted with 2 teaspoons baking 
powder. Bake in a loaf about 30 minutes. 

Spice Cake: Mix 1 cup thick sweet cream 
with 1 cup brown sugar. Add the yolks 4 
eggs. Stir in 1 cup molasses, and 3 cups 
flour sifted with 1 level teaspoon soda and 
¥% teaspoon salt. Add grated peel and juice 
1 lemon, % a grated nutmeg, 1 teaspoon cin- 
namon and % teaspoon cloves. Bake in a 
square loaf about one hour. A moderate 
oven is required. 

Delicious Chocolate Loaf: Beat 1 cup 
thick sweet cream with 1 cup sugar. Add 
3 cups flour sifted with 2 teaspoons baking 
powder, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, and % tea- 
spoon salt. Add 3;/squares grated chocolate 
and another % cup cream. Mix in 1 tea- 
spoon vanilla and fold in the stiffly beaten 
whites of 4 eggs. Bake in a loaf and ice 
with boiled icing. Half a: cup of blanched 
shredded almonds may be added. 
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In the preceding articles in this series 
a number of stitches have been described 
and illustrated, which are only the sim- 
plest forms of crochet work. In combina- 
tion or varied in some way, these stitches 
develop into many beautiful and intricate 
forms that will be described from time to 
time in this journal. The different steps 


STITCHES IN CROCHETING— CRAZY STITCH, 


in the construction of the foundation or 
elementary stitches, as they may be called, 
has been so plainly shown in the line 
drawings that hereafter only samples of 
the finished stitch will need to be shown. 

The knot stitch is only a variation of 
the single crochet. It is used for tidies, 
scarfs, fascinators, in fact, for any all-over 
work which requires a light, open effect, 
and, in combination with other stitches, for 
doilies and lace edges. Begin with a chain 
stitch, draw the loop up % in, put thread 
over hook, draw in through loop, then put 
hook between thread, just draw through 
and pulled-out loop, thread over hook and 
draw through again, thus making two 
loops on hook, thread over hook and draw 
both loops at once, forming the _ knot. 
Draw out the loop on hook as before and 
so continue for length desired. Turn, 
catch with single crochet in center of third 
knot from end, * then make another single 
crochet between threads at left of knot; 
then make two knots, skip one knot of 
preceding row and catch in next knot; re- 
peat from * to end of row. Turn, make 
two knots, catch in first knot from edge, 
then proceed as in 2d row. 

A design for all-over work where a more 
solid effect is desired is shown in the other 
cut It is called the crazy stitch and is a 
combination of the chain, single and dou- 
ble crochet stitches. Make a chain of de- 
sired length, three dc in 3d st from hook, 
s c in 3d ch st from the dc to fasten shell 
in place. Ch 3, then 3 dc in same st with 
sc, fasten shell as before in 3d st from dc 


STITCHES IN CROCHETING—KNOT STITCH. 


and so continue to end of ch. Turn, ch 
3, 3 dc in last s c made in Ist row; fasten 
this shell by a s c in the point of ist shell 
in preceding row. Then ch 3, 3 de under 
ch 3 of ist row and fasten with sc in next 
point. Continue thus to end of row. Suc- 
ceeding rows are made in same way. 


Block and Bar Lace. 


MISS MAY. 


Chain 60: ist row—Skip 4 st, 3 d cin next 
3 sts, ch 2,1 dc in next 3d st, ch 2,1 d-c in 
next 3d st, ch 2, shell of 3 dc, 1ch,3de 
in next ith st, ch 10, shell in next 12th st, 
ch 15, shell in next 17th st, ch 10, shell in 
last st, turn. 

2d row—Ch 3, shell in shell, 12 d ec under 
10 ch, shell, ch 15, shell, 12 d c under 10 ch, 
ch 2,1 dcinde,ch2,1dcinde, ch 2, 
d cin each dc of 2d row. 

3d row—Ch 3, 3 dc, ch 2,1de,ch2,1de, 


ch 2, shell, ch 10, shell, ch 15, shell, ch 10, 
shell, 

4th row—Ch 3, shell, 12 d c under 10 ch, 
shell, ch 10, catch all 4 of long ch together 
with s c, ch 3, turn, 10 d c in 10 ch, ch 3, 
turn, 10 dc, ch 3, turn, repeat twice; this 
completes a block, shell in shell of 3d row, 
10 d c, shell, 2 ch, 1 dc, 2 ch, 1 dc, 2 ch, 
4dec. 

5th row—Like 2d row. 6th row—Like 3d. 

7th row—Like 2d. 8th row—Like 3d. 

9th row—Like 4th row, then begin scallop 
with 15 ch, catch back in 7th st, ch 15, catch 
in 3 ch between 5th and 6th rows, turn, ch 
5, dc in 3d st, ch 2, d c in next 3d st, 11 
d ec in remainder of ch, s c in loop of 7 ch, 
turn, * ch 10, d c in 9th dc of last row, 
ch 2, d c in 12th, ch 2, d c in next dc, turn, 
eh 5, dcindec, ch 2,dcinde, 11 dc under 
10 ch, catch in loop of 7 ch, repeat from * 
until there are 8 bars, 12 d c on 8 ch, form- 
ing stem, shell, finish like 2d row. 

lith row—Like 3d. 12th row—Like 2d. 

13th row—Like 3d row, ch 2, catch in last 
5 ch of scallop, turn. 

14th row—Like 4th row. 

15th row—Like 3d row to scallop, then 
ch 2, * 2 dc, 2 ch, 2 dc in first loop of 5 ch, 
ech 2, repeat from * around scallop, ch 2, 
eatch between 3d and 4th rows, turn. 

16th row—Ch 2, * 2 dc, 2 ch, 2 dc in shell 
of 4 dc, 2 ch, s ec under 2 ch between shells, 
2 ch, repeat from * around scallop, finish 
like 2d row. 

17th row—Like 3d row to scallop, then ch 
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5, * 2 dc, 2 ch, 2 dc in first shell, ch 5, re- 
peat from * around scallop, s c in ist row. 


18th row—Ch 3, * shell of 5 d c separated | 


by a picot of 5 ch in first shell, 3 ch, s c in 
5 ch, 3 ch, repeat around, finish like 2d row. 


Grandmother's Metheglin—Metheglin 
was a favorite drink of the ancient Norse- 
men, and flowed freely during their wild 
celebrations and marriage festivals. When 
the tribes from the north invaded Greece 
and Italy, the liquor was taken with them, 
and became a-favorite with the surviving 
Greeks and Romans. It is called in differ- 
ent localities hydromel, mead, or metheglin. 
Metheglin is a sweet, almost insipid drink, 
but extremely insidious. Grandmother’s 
recipe was to dissolve one part of strained 
honey in three parts of boiling water, in 
which stick cinnamon and cloves had been 
boiled. When cool she added a cup of live- 
ly hop yeast and half a cup of ground malt 
to every gallon of honey water.. She also 
rinsed the honeycombs and added the rins- 
ings to the rest. Set where it can be kept 
moderately warm and allow to ferment un- 
til clear. Another way, instead of adding 
a cup of yeast, is to dip a piece of toast 
into yeast and allow it, with the ground 
—_ to ferment the -honey water.—[N. 

ae 


Slimson. I hear you have been fighting 
that little boy next door, and that he 
whipped you. How did that happen? Wil- 
lie: Well, he’s going to give a party next 
week, and I was afraid if I licked him 
he wouldn’t invite me. 


“Aunt Alice, were you very bad when you 
were little?’”’ “Oh, no, indeed, my dear! I 
tried to be very good.” ‘Well, I think it’s 
much better to be bad, so as to have some- 
thing interesting to talk about when you 
grow up.” 


My home, at North Bend, Neb, is in the 
beautiful Platte River valley, in the most 
favored part of the state. A writer re- 
cently called it the original garden of Eden, 
and as there is no proof to the contrary, 
he must be right.—[No 10 of Circle 72. 
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We Want 


APABLE MEN to act as special repre- 
sentatives of the ‘‘American Agricul- 
turist” in the states of Ohio, West 
Virginia, Virginia and the South and Penn- 
sylvania. This is an opportunity that should 
be investigated by men of experience. Young 
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particulars, address the publishers, 





ORANGE JUDD COFMPANY, 
52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 











Eva and Her. Family. 
EVA THORPE, OHIO. 





One day when quite small, I was very ill, 
and papa said he. was .going after some 
medicine for,me. In the course of an:hour 
or so, -he returned, bringing with him a 
little .lamb, which I. named Mollie. She 
grew to be a.beautiful sheep. As we had 
no other sheep, she was,raised with, the cat- 
tle, and when papa at last purchased a 
flock of sheep, she-refused to associate with 


them. Moses, the leader of the _ flock, 
wished to make friends .with her. A more 
frightened animal I never saw. She ran 


from him until nearly,exhausted, and would 
not stop until she had the horses and cows 
between them. At last she learned to. tol- 


erate them, but until .she died, she was 
never so happy as when with the calves. 
Then she would run and play and have 


such a-nice time. 

Wherever I went, a body guard composed 
of Ponto, a big shepherd dog, Mollie and 
the cats accompanied me, causing grandpa 
to name us ‘‘Eva and ~-her family.” Ponto 
always went with me to school, and receiv- 
ing a slice of bread, would trot back home 
contentedly. 

One night we went to church accompa- 
nied by an uncle and aunt from a distant 
part of the state, who were.spending Christ- 
mas with us. After services.were over, we 
found that a big, white dog had taken pos- 
session of the sled, and seemed to think 
buffalo robes an,ideal sleeping place. Papa 
made him get out, but as soon as we had 
reached home, the dog, which had .been si- 
lently following us, jumped in again. Papa 
gave him a severe blow with his whip. -I 
do not think I was ever so angry. I 
jumped up and down, and screamed and 
cried with all my might. -I did not care so 
much for the dog being whipped as for his 
disappointment. After walking all the way 
up to our house, and then to be treated in 
that manner,—it was .too hard. 

Uncle .was much impressed by my grief, 
and upon reaching his. home told his. broth- 
er, my -youngest uncle, all .about Mollie, 
Ponto and the big white dog. That, I sup- 
pose, was the cause of my receiving a let- 
ter from him, stating that he and his fam- 
ily- were: going to move.to Tacoma, Wash, 
and. that he ,.would like to leave Rover, an 
intelligent young Scotch collie, with me, 
as he thought I would be kind to him. So, 
on a cold snowy day in-theatter part of 
March, 1899, a crate bearing the inscrip- 
tion, ‘“‘Please feed me at Zanesville,’’ and 
containing a beautiful dog -with-black silky 
hair, clear hrown eyes, white breast, yel- 
low, brown and white paws, and a big, 
brown spot above each eye, was set off the 
train at Hiramsburg. “Please feed .me at 
Zanesville’ had- evidently been heeded by 
someone, as a can tacked up by Uncle L. 
had been refilled with water, and.a quantity 
of fresh-beef was in the crate. 

We had a good many cats, and mamma 
hoped that Rover might drive some away, 
but he didn’t, so we made ,away with all 
but two, and-one of these followed.an ac- 
quaintance home. The one that was left 
got lonesome .and .hung around Rover. As 
I write, the.kitten is lying close to Rover, 
contentedly pulling his hair with her paws. 
Now she is lying at full length, with her 
head resting on Rover’s breast. She loves 
to rub .-her velvety fur against his breast, 
while -he stoops and washesher as care- 
fully as a mother washes her baby. Now 
her head is pillowed on Rover’s breast, and 
is lying.on one of.his paws. Between two 
of her \little white ,paws.-she holds his big 
brown one. Now he allows her to lie down 
on one of his paws, and he carefully places 
the other on-her seft fur. .Now while lying 
on Rover’s outstretched paws, she looks up 
in his face. Now sheehas planted all four 
feet on Rover’s breast,. has now.got up and 
rolled demurely over his back. When they 
tire of play, the kitten will lie- at, full 
length.on Rover’s side, and they .will sleep 
for a while. 

Our house is situated very near the road. 
Our nearest neighbor passes mearly .every 
day, and our dogs, especially Rover, took 
a violent dislike to his. big dog, and they 
were continually fighting. when «Rover 
found that ,he .must not fight, he nipped 
the horses’ heels, and the neighbor threat- 
ened to shoot my darling dog. So I tied 
him up jin .the ,baek .ward. YEhere ,he jlay, 
moaning and,crying for .two or three days, 
and would beg so piteously to be let loose. 
It was pathetic to see the kitten trying to 
comfort him. She would come. close to his 
face, and put her little paws against him, 


stroking and petting him, in a very leving 
manner. Two weeks ago she had one of her 
paws injured, and Rover’s demonstrations 
of affection were very marked. 

These are only a few of the many evi- 
dences of their -friendship, .but suffice to 
show that .a ‘‘cat.and .dog life’ may .be.a 
very pleasant one.” 





Cooking Susaestions. 


Blanquette of-Liver—Parboil 2 lbs liver 
10 minutes. Take it from the water, put 
into a clean kettle with 2 gts boiling water. 
Simmer .three hours. Let it cool in the 
water, and,when quite cold.cut into small 


pieces. -Put 3 tablespoons butter into a 
frying pan, and cook .in it 2.slices onion. 
Take out the onion, stir in 3 tablespoons 


flour, and season with salt and pepper. Add 
the chopped liver, cook a few minutes, add 
% teacup thin cream and when iit boils, 
1 tablespoon lemon juice. Send to the table 
at once.—[Claribel. 





Fried Barley—Soak 1 cup barley over 
night. In the: morning wash in a strainer, 
put into the double boiler with 1 scant qt 
water, 1 teaspoon salt and several shakes 
of pepper. Boil about five hours—be sure 
it is thoroughly cooked. It doesn’t require 
so many hours as when not first soaked. 
Let it get cold and slice into pieces half 
an inch thick. Dip into beaten.egg, then 
bread crumbs‘and fry-in deep fat, or it can 
be fried in.a little fat in the frying pan. 





Evaporated Apricots are -nice for pies. 
Stew them gently until thoroughly cooked, 
adding the sugar 10 minutes before taking 
from the ‘fire. -Use 1-3 cup sugar to 1 cup 
dried apricots. .Cook the lower crust of 
the pie-first. .Put in the apricot sauce into 
which has_ been stirred a small teaspoon 
eornstareh. Cover with a crust, or put 
strips across the top. 

Tomato -Bisque—To 1 can tomatoes -afid 
% teaspoon soda: -Boil, strain,’ and ‘stir 
into it-1-tablespoon butter and;1 tablespoon 
flour rubbed together. Return to the fire 
and boil a few moments, to cook the flour, 
adding salt and pepper to taste, and a little 
pinch of: einnamon. If‘ not entirely free 
from lumps, as it should be, strain again. 
Pour into 1 qt of hot boiled milk and serve 
at once with croutons. 


Graham Wafers—Take % cup graham 
flour, 1% cup entire wheat flour, % teaspoon 
baking powder, % teaspoon salt, 3 table- 
spoons’ sweet cream, 3 tablespoons sweet 
milk. Roll thin.—[Elsie. 


Summering Smoked Hams—When hams 
and shoulders are smoked, with a very 
sharp knife slice the meat from-the bonés, 
remove rind and all discolored parts, and 
pack in large jars without cooking, press- 
ing well, .as -it is .packed. Cover with an 
inch depth of lard and tie up. This will 
keep through the hottest weather if imme- 
diately, when .any:is taken out, the fat is 
heated, strained, and .returned to the jar, 
adding more from time to time, if necessary, 
to keep the requisite depth.—[S, E. W. 


Take What Is Left from the table, the 


potatoes, meat,..bread and onions, grind 
them all together, .seasoning with salt and 
pepper. Mold into eakes and fry.— 
EGretchen. 





White Sauce—Melt 1 tablespoon butter, 
taking care not to let it brown. Stir in 1 
tablespoon flour. Add this to 1 pt boiling 
milk and cook a few .minutes. Season to 
taste. This is a standby for warming over 
meats and vegetables. 





Port Chester Sponge Cake—Take 2% cof- 
fee cups flour, 1 cup sugar, % cup milk, 1 
even teaspoon baking powder, 3 eggs. Fla- 
vor with 1 teaspoon vanilla. Success is in- 
sured if the order of .mixing is observed. 
Sift the .sugar five times. Sift the flour 
five times with the baking powder in it, 
and.a saltspoon of salt. Next beat together 
the -yolks .of 3 eggs and sifted sugar ,until 
light.and.foamy. ,Add to this the half cup 
of milk, then.add half the flour and beat 
well again. Lastly add the remaining half 
of the flour and continue beating. Beat .to 


a froth the.whites, pour in-and beat all to- :|' 


gether ten minutes. Bake in deep tins 20 
minutes, When cool, cover with an icing 
and decorate with blanched almonds.— 
[Betsey. 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 
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Who wrote 
MacpeETH? The 


wise woman. who 


} 





got into some. lamp 


trouble or other. 
My name.on-every one, 


If you’ll-send your address, I’ll.send .you 
the Index to Lamps.and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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THE BEST TRUSS ‘MADE 





A Sure Hol dy, Pressure, 
Perfect Comfort,Radical Cure. 
nly Elas 


¢ 






Only 
y Oh p S. Patents apd Trade 
rk. 


S Worn Day and Night. 
, Will hold any rifpture, during 
YP any exercise.—Cau run, jump, 
= dig, haul, lift, carry, exercise, 
and sleep with comfort and safety.—TwWo NEW PATENTS 
just issued.—No springs to press on back or hip—-has “wire 
frame” in front piece controlling pressure of pad.—Any 
degree of pressure with comfort. Pad can be made jarder 
or softer by turning a.single screw. Simple, perfect, in- 
expensive. .Sead for Illustrated Catalogue to Dept. D 


AXION .MEG. .C0,, 744 -Broadmay, New York. 


UNIONS AND CORN PLASTER. Never fail. 
Sample 10 cents. Package 50 cents by mail. .Agents 
wanted: OX 314, Braddock, Penna. 














OYS ! are you the owner of a good rifle? Do 
you know what pleasure there is in shooting ? 
Spring is once more with us and now is the time to 
get into the woods and enjoy yourself. We make 
a large line of boys’ rifles and if you own one you 
can enter our ; 


$1,000 


and perhaps win one of the 100 prizes. - Send for 
our booklet about it. For 10 cents in stamps we 
will mail one dozen targets. ‘Be sure and state the 
calibre of your rifle. 


Ask your,dealer for STEVENS gad accept ao 
Send 4 ceats in stamps for our Men Catalog Word. 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool (Co. 


No. «220-BROADWAY 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. . 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Know What Your Dealer Pays 


Sle book tells pretty nearly what your dealer pays 
for everything. It quotes wholesale prices on 
70,000 articles, and shows pictures of 17,000 of them. 
It includes practically everything that anybody uses, 
wears or eats; and its prices are the lowest ever quoted. 
It will save the average family at least $100 per year-- 
some $500. Two million people send for this book year- 
ly as a buying guide, and we want you to have one too. 
we have been selling merchandise by mail 

For 30 Years at about what pay de pay. Ours is the 


original catalogue business, and the greatest mail order house in the 
world. This enormous business has been gained and held by under- 
selling everybody, treating customers fairly, dnd doing as we agree. 

are now numbered among our 


Two Million People customers. We carry for them a 


stock valued at $2,500,000. We employ 2,000 clerks to fill their orders. 
It reguires 100 typewriters to write our letters to them. 
because you can rely onit. Other 


You Need This Boo catalogues are offered you, but 


this one is best. Our house is the oldest and largest, and our prices 
are always the lowest. Our guarantee is the fairest, and our record of a 
quarter century assures you of fair dealing. We keep our customers. 


=, 
ee 


CATALOGUE AND) 
a|BUYERS GUIDE N° 70 |) 


ofA OUR ONLY SALESMAN JS) 








our best and our assistants have dong 
thear utmost, to tell ND we ag 
listed herein. 


ONTG OMERY “WARD a co. 
ICHIGAN AVEN EET, CHICAGO. 











THIS BOOK CONTAINS 


70,000 PRICES 
17,000 PICTURES 
' 1,000 PAGES. 








much above cost; and goods that we cannot buy low 
enough are made in factories of our own. Is it any won- 
der that we can sell for about what common dealers pay? 

We get along with a fraction of the profit charged 


satisfaction and safe delivery. 
Every article in our catalogue 
Not the slightest exagger- 


We Guarantee 


is described exactly as it is. 
ation is ever permitted. But if anything you get 


doesn’t suit you in quality, or price, or fit, send it back 


and we will replace it. Or we will send your money 
back, and pay transportation both ways. We consider 
no expense or effort too great to avoid having one 
dissatisfied customer. 


Two Thousand Stores in One 


Two thousand average dealers together will not buy so 
much in a yearas we. The makers who sell to us have 
no traveling expense, no credit risk, no losses, no sales- 
mento pay. They save the whole cost of selling the 
same goods to 2,000 separate stores, scattered every- 
where. The fiercest competition in America centers in 
the effort to get our trade. The prices we pay are never 
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Cut this slip out and send it with 15 cents in stamps Today. 


Montgomery Ward & Co., Michigan Ave. and Madison St., Chicago 


Enclosed find zs cents for partial postage on your 1000-page 
Buyers’ Guide No.70 





Name 





(Be sure to write very plainly.) 


Postofiice 





County State 
Be sure to enclose this slip in an envelope. 
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Montgomery Ward & Co., 


by stores. We have no salesmen—no selling expense 
save our catalogue. A dealer must make several times 
as much on each article to pay his expenses and live. 
Our expense is but a small percentage when spread over 
sales that amount to millions of dollars annually. 

We simply combine the buying and selling of two 
thousand average stores. We save the wasteful methods 
that cost more than the merchandise, and we give the 
saving to you. This is the modern method of business, 
and the buying of the 20th century will be done more 
and more by mail. In this way we are now saving our 
customers from four to five million dollars annually. 
You will become one of those customers when you see 


this book. 
Send Only, 15 Cents If you want our cata- 
logue, fill out care- 
fully the slip to the left of this, and mail it to us today, 
enclosing 15 cents. This catalogue which we offer you 
costs us about 70 cents to print, even in million lots. 
The™postage on it costs us 22cents more. We ask you 
to send us but 15 cents (less than half the postage alone) 
just to show that you do not send from mere curiosity. 
This book will save any average family at least $100 
per year. If you don’t find that it will save you at least 
a hundred times what it costs you, simply write us, and 
we will cheerfully send your 15 cents back. 
Please send today, before you forget it. 
Michigan’ Avenue Chi 
& Madison Street icago 





